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The Seventeenth Virginia Infantry at Flat Creek and Drewry’s Bluff. 
By Cor. A. HERBERT. 


Rev. J. WiLxiAm Jones, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


In response to invitations given by you in the SOUTHERN HIsTo- 
RICAL PAPERS to officers and men of the late Southern Confederacy 
for incidents interesting in their character, but lost or submerged in 
weightier events of the late war, I feel encouraged to give a sketch of 
an engagement of my old command, the Seventeenth Virginia infantry, 
at Flat Creek bridge, Richmond and Danville railroad, with Kautz’s 
cavalry on the 14th May, 1864, and events following. The time was 
fraught with events of great moment to the then struggling Confed- 
eracy. The great battle of the Wilderness commenced between Lee 
and Grant on the 6th May. Butler, with 20,000 men, had thrown 
himself between Petersburg and Richmond; Kautz, with a strong 
force of cavalry, had cut the Petersburg railroad in several places, 
and everywhere our small armies were confronted with the enemy in 
larger numbers, and every command and every Confederate soldier 
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was Called to endure a strain upon nerve, heart and brain that in the 
long lapse of years can never be forgotten. 

On the 5th May the Seventeenth Virginia regiment was under Hoke 
in front of Newbern, N. C., right resting on the Neuse River, forming 
a part of our line then investing that place. When our position was 
revealed, by the careless firing of a picket upon a passing fishing 
smack, we were treated to a vigorous shelling by the enemy’s gun- 
boats. This made a lasting impression upon our memories, as we 
had to lie down and take it without a return shot, and with the chance 
of being impaled by pines, whose tops every now and then, taken 
off by a ten-inch shell, dropped with a crash in our midst. General 
Hoke’s polite request for a surrender not being complied with, he 
would have followed by an assault of the town in force, but for the 
vigorous opening of that memorable campaign by Grant and Butler, 
and he was reluctantly compelled to make a forced retrograde move- 
ment to Kingston, and from thence vza Weldon for Petersburg and 
Richmond. The morning of the roth found us on the cars with the 
Thirtieth Virginia, the rest of our brigade having preceded us. We 
were delayed by forest fires that burnt the ties and spread the rails 
in many places. We were again delayed between Weldon and Pe- 
tersburg by burnt bridges and torn up track, the work of Kautz and 
his raiders, causing a march of nine miles at one point before reach- 
ing Petersburg. On our arrival, to our dismay we found that three 
regiments of our brigade, General Corse and staff, were near Rich- 
mond, and General Butler in between. To my military readers this 
forced orphanage of a whole regiment from its military head and 
family will be understood as being anything but pleasant. We wanted 
to fight under our own commanders and by the side of our old and 
tried comrades. 

But to the old Seventeenth, who knew no home but the regimental 
camp (their homes being during the four years of the war in the en- 
emy’s lines), a few words of explanation was all that was necessary to 
take in the situation. Reporting to General Wise, then in command 
of Petersburg, we were ordered into camp across the Appomattox, 
for which point the men took up the line of march with that cheerful 
hope of the future, the “devil me care air” and swinging step pecu- 
liar to the old ragged battalions of that period. 

About 1 o’clock at night I was aroused from a sound sleep by a 
courier with a characteristic order from General Wise, on a slip of 
ragged paper, viz: “Hold your regiment in readiness to move at any 
moment, in any direction, ata double-quick.” A soft rain was falling 
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upon our bivouac, and as we had no preparations to make, and the 
men were in that deep sleep so sweet to the soldier, I would not rouse 
them, but waited the order to move, which came just as day was 
breaking. Following the guidance of a staff officer, in delightful un- 
certainty of our destination, we found ourselves once more in town at 
the Southside depot, rapidly embarking upon flats and freight cars, 
for a destination as yet unknown. All aboard and off we started, the 
men clinging to sides and roofs of as rickety an old train of cars as 
ever excited the fear and ire of any command. Once on the way, our 
orders were read. We were to go to Burkeville junction, from there 
to the bridges on the Danville road. We then for the first time took 
in the situation—that it was to bea race between ourselves and Kautz, 
which should get there first. The thought flitting through our brain 
meanwhile that Kautz and his bold riders might turn up somewhere 
on the road, misplace a few rails, ditch our old train, and play wild 
havoc with us. Thanks to our lucky star this evil fortune did not 
await us. We reached Burkville and then Farmville, where some 
refugees from Alexandria, and the citizens who were in mortal terror 
of the raiders, filled our haversacks and wished us God speed! The 
men, after such a reinforcement of material and moral support, in turn 
promised to give a good account of themselves when they struck the 
enemy. 

May 13th we arrived at Flat Creek Bridge early enough to go over 
the ground and make proper dispositions of the companies for the 
fight expected next morning. 

The enemy the same evening made a demonstration at the upper and 
larger bridge, defended by detachments of the Eighth, Thirteenth, and 
Thirtieth Virginia regiments, with artillery. Finding it too strong to 
carry in front, they crossed at the junction of the two streams, some 
miles below, hoping to surprise and carry the smaller and unfortified 
bridge guarded by the Seventeenth Virginia, and then taking the 
larger bridge in rear of its works destroy both, and so cut the only 
communication between Richmond and our base of supplies at the 
South. In this lies the whole merit of our little but important fight, 
which found no place in reports to headquarters and was scarcely 
noticed by the press of the day, so deeply absorbed were all by the 
mighty struggle then going on for the capture of Richmond. 

By night the companies were all posted, some below the bridge 
behind astone wall, some so placed that their fire covered it and the 
approach on the opposite side, some up the stream and behind a bar- 
ricade made at a country road bridge, above the railroad bridge—all 
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with orders to sleep on their arms. I gave Colonel Talcott (the then 
Chief Engineer and Superintendent of the railroad, who, though a 
non-combatant, was drawn to the spot by his deep interest in the 
safety of the bridges), a part of my blanket, and we soon fell asleep. 
Just before dawn a few dropping shots were heard, and the officers 
and men of the advanced picket came across the bridge, reporting 
the enemy close behind. The picket shots were all the orders neces- 
sary. The men looked to their guns, fixed their eyes upon the op- 
posite bank of the creek, then passed fording, and awaited the ap- 
pearance of theenemy. They had notlong to wait. While a mounted 
company charged down upon the county road bridge a long line of 
dismounted men charged up to the end of the railroad bridge with 
combustible materials to set it on fire. The company atthe barricade 
emptied the saddles ot the first line of fours, and their officers could 
not get them to charge mounted again. The sight of the enemy 
making a dash for the railroad bridge brought out a well directed fire 
from the other companies, which drove the enemy from the approach 
back under cover of the wood. Evidently their reception was a 
surprise, and after reforming they came up again in gallant style, the 
officers shouting, “ drive the d——d conscripts out of the way.” and 
we could hear the reply, “If you think these are conscripts, come 
down a little closer yourselves.” A rattling fire from both sides ended 
the second attempt and we hoped the affair was over. But not so. 
After another interval they brought up two or three mountain how- 
itzers with which they shelled us, and under cover of this fire another 
plucky advance upon the bridge was made; but thanks to our well 
chosen position and the steadiness of the boys, they had to give ground 
before our fire, and so after many attempts they had to fall back. Two 
companies of the regiment crossed close in their rear, capturing thir- 
teen prisoners, five of them badly wounded, besides a large number 
of (17) seventeen-shooters, pistols, &c. They lost nine killed, most 
of their wounded being carried off. Our loss was three killed and a 
few wounded. Result: Bridgessaved and Richmond’s southern com- 
munications kept open. 

On May 15th we marched to Powhatan Station, and from there 
were ordered to Richmond by rail by a despatch from General Beau- 
regard. We reached Richmond at daybreak on the ever memorable 
16th May, in a fog that some of my old comrades remember as one 
that would have done credit to London. We changed trains after 
some delay, and the old regiment, in good heart and spirits from its 
late success, soon found itself steaming away for Drewry’s Bluff to 
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be once more united to its old command. On arriving there the fog 
still hung pall-like over everything—objects could clearly be seen 
only a few feet in advance, adding much to the confusion. The road 
being filled with a motley crowd of cavalrymen, ambulances, wag- 
ons, infantry ; men enquiring for their commands, all asking questions, 
but no one seemingly able to give the desired answer. We called a 
halt until I could find a courier or staff officer to show us our position 
in line, which was accomplished after much trouble. In the mean- 
while, the men were making the usual complimentary and appropriate 
remarks about the Commissary Department, no rations being in sight, 
an aching void within, and so far nothing but cold fog to fill the 
vacuum. I promised that once in position the rations should soon 
follow. Under the guidance of the courier we started for our place 
in line. On arriving at the top of a hill, where the balls from the 
enemy’s sharpshooters dropped in a most uncomfortable manner, we 
halted. The regiment was then formed in line of battle, and we 
moved forward in quick time for the position assigned us. Just then 
one of the most weird and singular sights caught my eye. On our 
left a long line of troops were moving into the works in line of battle, 
and as they moved up the hill the fog lifted and this long line of legs 
were to be seen moving in perfect unison, the fog obscuring the men 
from their waist-belts up, making a most phantom-like picture. My 
attention was soon called to our own surroundings; for as the mist 
rose in our front it brought us in view of the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
and before reaching the trenches we lost several men. We had hardly 
settled in line and taken in the bearings of our new position, and 
given the men, in camp parlance, time to “ look into their haversacks 
and grow fat,” before orders were brought by a dismounted courier 
(as no man could have lived a minute mounted), to fall in, and be ready 
to charge the enemy’s works when the signal was given. “Here's 
your rations, boys,” the men called to each other. Fighting rations, 
they meant, which they thought were given without stint, and wanted 
to be a little sarcastic to the Colonel. But every man drew his waist 
belt a little tighter, drew down his hat closer over his eyes, looked once 
more to his accoutrements, and waited with bated breath the order to 
clear our works and charge the enemy. Just here let me add that the 
fire from the enemy’s picket line by sharpshooters had been so severe 
that a hat elevated above the works would be perforated by bullets ina 
few moments, and the order to prepare to charge meant that some who 
mounted that parapet would look their last of earth from its summit. 
Want of stick upon the part of the enemy alone was the cause ot our 
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loss not being much heavier. The order came quickly. At thecom- 
mand “ Forward !”—rung out inloud tones all along the line—the regi- 
ment bounded forward as one man, with the old yell that rings in my 
ears as I now write, and starts my old blood in fresh surges through 
my veins. 

As the ground in our front between us and the enemy was covered 
with felled timber, no alignment could be kept; there was one mad 
rush, and but few laggards. Our batteries opened with every gun, 
and with one desultory fire we carried the enemy’s lines and cap- 
tured over a hundred prisoners who did not know enough English to 
surrender. 

The enemy’s camps furnished the rations we failed to get in the 
morning, and the old regiment, with the loss of one field officer and 
thirty men killed and wounded, stood ready the next day to still far- 
ther tighten the cords around General Butler’s lines in Bermuda Hun- 
dreds. 

So ends my article, written with the hope of its meeting the eye of 
some old soldier of the Seventeenth, or comrades of other commands 
to whom it may give pleasure, and to whom the events narrated may 
bring up the stirring times of the past and cause their pulse to beat 
more quickly as the old scenes and the old comrades once more pass 
in review. To the survivors of my old regiment now widely scat- 
tered, in whose faces in the providence of God I may never look 
again, I would like to express how much their confidence, prompt 
obedience in many emergencies, and their friendship and sympathy, 
begotten of the time, have brightened many an hour when memory 
has brought up again those grand old days never to be forgotten. 


ARTHUR HERBERT, 
Colonel Commanding Seventeenth Virginia Infantry, 
Army Northern Virginia. 


General Sherman’s March from Atlanta to the Coast—Address Before the 
Survivors’ Association of Augusta, Ga., April 2oth, 1884. 


By CoLonet C. C. JONEs, Jr. 
Friends and Comrades: 


When, a twelvemonth since, we assembled to celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of our Association and to testify our loyal ap- 
preciation of the holy memories which appertain to this Memorial 
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Day, the shadows of the great griefs caused by the recent deaths of 
Governor Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confede- 
racy, and of Senator Benjamin H. Hill, who during the Southern 
struggle for independence had been a close friend and trusted adviser 
of President Davis, were abroad in the land. And now, as we come 
together to revive the recollections of the past and to confirm the 
ties which unite us in the present, we find ourselves encompassed by 
kindred sorrows. 

Since our last annual convocation General Josiah Gorgas, Chief of 
Ordnance of the Confederate States, whose special mission it was to 
arm for the war and to supply the thunderbolts of battle, has taken 
his chamber in those voiceless halls where are never heard reverbera- 
tions from the ‘‘ fatal cannon’s womb”’ and the din of contending hosts. 
General J. F. Gilmer, Chief Engineer of the Confederacy, and an 
accomplished officer, but a few months since passed into that realm 


where 
* * “The clang of steel, 


The human shout and cry, 
Are silent.” 


Only a little while agone the Hon. John Letcher, war Governor of 
Virginia, was gathered to his fathers; and of those who were fore- 
most in the armies and the councils of the Confederacy, not a few 
are hastening rapidly to the extreme verge of human life. 

In our own Association we have been called upon to mourn the de- 
mise of our beloved, honored, and venerable member, Professor L. 
D. Ford, M. D., LL.D., Surgeon in the Confederate army, whose 
long, useful, and patriotic labors were crowned by a peaceful and 
triumphant death. The memory of his stainless career, of his 
remarkable professional attainments, and of his medical skill and 
humane ministrations alike in peace and war, abides with us as a 
precious legacy. Major Samuel H. Crump, of the Twelfth Georgia 
infantry battalion, a gallant soldier, a true friend, and an upright, 
efficient public servant, will participate no more in these earthly re- 
unions. 

Our comrades, Robert M. Barnes, private Company B, Cobb’s 
Legion, Georgia infantry; John Osley, private Company E, Eighth 
regiment Georgia infantry; and Dr. Sterling C. Eve, Assistant Sur- 
geon in Confederate service, and an esteemed physician in this com- 
munity, have also bade us a long farewell. 

On this Memorial day, consecrated to the memory of our Confede- 
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rate dead, we reverently place a brother’s garland upon their new- 
made graves. 
“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their snowy tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


We have recently adopted a badge, the possession and exhibition 
of which are esteemed by us all not only as an honor, but as a 
genuine privilege. It is in the form of a shield, bearing upon its 
upper surface the word ‘‘ Survivor.’’ Just below appear the historic 
letters ‘‘C. S. A.’ On the right and left of the centre are delineated 
in realistic colors the flag of the Confederacy and the battle flag— 
symbols at once of national entity and of martial renown—both hal- 
lowed by associations the most patriotic and valorous. On the one 
hand is inscribed the date 1861, commemorating the commencement 
of the Confederate struggle for independence, and on the other the 
date 1865, perpetuating the year of the termination of the war be- 
tween the States and the surrender of the Southern armies. Beneath 
the intersection of the staffs of the flags we have engraven the motto 
of the great seal of the Confederacy—Deo Vindice. With these words 
upon our lips, we confidently appeal from the arbitrament of the sword 
to the forum of conscience and that supreme tribunal where justice im- 
maculate and eternal sits enthroned, and, thus appealing, solemnly 
protest that so far from being ‘‘ rebels against legitimate authority and 
traitors to their country,’’ all loyal Confederates were ‘‘lovers of 
liberty, combatants for constitutional rights, and, as exemplars of 
heroic virtue, benefactors of their race.’’ Nay, more: in all reve- 
rence and fidelity we affirm that the issue furnished only a physical 
solution of the questions involved in the gigantic endeavor; that 
cannon and bayonet never did and never can compass other than an 
arbitrary award in matters of principle; and that the fundamental 
claims, political privileges, and vested rights, in support of which 
the Southern people expended their blood and treasure, although 
disallowed, denied and repressed by the mailed hand of superior 
force, are, in a moral point of view, undetermined by the result of 
the contest. 


“°Tis a cause, not the fate of a cause, that is glorious.” 


Symbol of a past, consecrated by aspirations the purest, impulses 
the most patriotic, sentiments the most ennobling, examples of valor, 
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chivalry and loyalty the most illustrious, deeds of loftiest emprise, 
and privations the most marvellous, precious indeed is this badge in 
our eyes. Sure am I that no knight of St. John ever exhibited his 
Croix de Malthe with greater pride, or survivor of our primal Revo- 
lution esteemed in higher honor his Eagle of the Order of Cincin- 
natus. Wear it bravely and cherish it holily, my comrades, for the 
memories which it perpetuates are sacred, grand, stainless, pathetic, 
soul-inspiring, and far beyond the reach of malediction or the 
‘‘rasure of oblivion.’’ 

There is a sad chapter in the history of Georgia, which has been 
written chiefly by those who made light of her afflictions, laughed at 
her calamities, gloated over her losses, and lauded her spoilers. An 
invasion inaugurated with a full knowledge of her weakness, con- 
ceived largely in a spirit of wanton destruction, conducted in many 
respects in manifest violation of the rules of civilized warfare, and 
compassed in the face of feeble resistance, has been magnified into a 
grand military achievement worthy of all admiration. The easy 
march of a well-appointed army of more than sixty thousand men 
through the heart of a State abounding in all supplies, save men and 
materials of war, and at the most delightful season of the year, has 
been so talked of and written about by those who either participated 
in the enterprise or sympathized with its leaders and objects, that 
multitudes have come to regard this holiday excursion as a triumph 
of consummate military skill and valor—as one of the most wonder- 
ful exploits in the history of modern warfare. That this impression 
is not only exaggerated, but also positively erroneous, is capable of 
easy demonstration. 

‘*Until we can repopulate Georgia, it is useless to occupy it ; but 
the utter destruction of its roads, houses, and people, will cripple 
their military resources. By attempting to hold the roads we will 
lose a thousand men monthly, and will gain no result. I can make 
the march and make Georgia howl. . * * * . 
Hood may turn into Tennessee and Kentucky, but I believe he will 
be forced to follow me. Instead of being on the defensive I would 
be on the offensive. Instead of guessing at what he means, he would 
have to guess at my plans. The difference, in war is full twenty-five 
per cent. I can make Savannah, Charleston, or the mouth of the 
Chattahoochie. J prefer to march through Georgia, smashing 
things to the sea.” 

So wrote Major-General Sherman, from Atlanta, to Lieutenant- 
General Grant. That officer having sanctioned the proposed move- 
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ment, and indicated a preference for Savannah as the objective point 
of the campaign, General Sherman, about the middle of November, 
1864, put his columns in motion for their march of spoliation and 
devastation through the heart of Georgia. The ‘‘smashing’’ oper- 
ation of this modern Alaric was fairly inaugurated by the wanton, 
merciless, and almost total destruction of the cities of Atlanta and 
Rome. 

For the purposes of the incursion the Federal army was divided 
into two wings; the right—commanded by Major-General O. O. 
Howard—comprising the Fifteenth corps, under Major-General P. 
J. Osterhaus, and the Seventeenth corps, under Major-General 
Frank P. Blair, Jr., and the left, under Major-General H. W. Slo- 
cum, consisting of the Fourteenth corps, brevet Major-General J. 
C. Davis, and the Twentieth corps, Brigadier-General A. S. Wil- 
liamg. This infantry force of fifty-five thousand men, was accompa- 
nied by a cavalry division numbering fifty-five hundred sabres, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Judson Kilpatrick. There was an 
allowance of about one field-piece to every thousand men, aggre- 
gating between sixty-five and seventy guns, fully manned and thor- 
oughly equipped. A pontoon train was assigned to each wing of the 
army, and an efficient pioneer battalion organized for each corps. 
The entire command was amply provided with good wagon trains, 
loaded with ammunition and carrying supplies approximating forty 
days’ rations of bread, sugar and coffee, a double allowance of salt 
for the same period, and grain forage for three days. Beef cattle, 
sufficient for forty days’ subsistence, attended the army. No equip- 
ment was lacking which could in anywise enhance the comfort, power 
and efficiency of this formidable expedition. Acquainted with the 
character of the country through which his route lay, and aware of 
the fact that he would meet with an abundance of provisions and 
forage everywhere, General Sherman anticipated little difficulty in 
subsisting his troops. At this season of the year plantation barns 
were filled with newly-gathered harvest. Corn, peas, fodder, sweet 
potatoes, syrup, hogs, cattle, mules and horses were to be expected 
without stint. The recent movement of General Hood, ill-advised 
and pregnant with disaster, left. the State of Georgia fairly open to a 
Federal advance. She was destitute of offering substantial resist- 
ance. Few troops remained within her confines to dispute Sher- 
man’s passage to the coast. Such were the physical peculiarities of 
the country, that there existed only occasional and partial obstacles 
to a rapid and successful march ; none which could not be readily 
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overcome by the pontoon trains and pioneer corps with which the 
Federal army was supplied. For his rear Sherman entertained no 
reasonable fears, because the forces of General Thomas were an over- 
match for General Hood’s advancing columns. Under no possible 
circumstances could Sherman have been overtaken by Hood, had 
the latter abandoned his plans and started in pursuit. Nor was there 
any likelihood of his encountering serious opposition from the Con- 
federates in his front. They were far too weak to do more than 
skirmish in a desultory manner with his powerful army of invasion. 
Enveloped by an ample guard of cavalry, and presenting a front va- 
rying from thirty to sixty miles in extent during their sweeping 
march toward the Atlantic, the Federal General readily perceived 
that his columns could speedily overcome any local interruptions and 
partial hindrances which might be attempted by newly organized and 
feeble bodies of citizen soldiery hastily assembled for the defense of 
their immediate homes. At best there were, in the interior of the. 
State, only old men and boys to shoulder their fowling-pieces and 
dipute the passage of swamps. General Lee, sore-pressed in Vir- 
ginia, could not spare from his depleted ranks a single battle-scarred 
brigade for the emergency. A reinforcement of seventy-five thou- 
sand men would not have placed him in position to have coped, man 
for man, with the ever-multiplying hosts marshalled under the bloody 
banners of Grant. Such was the posture of affairs at Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and elsewhere, that no disposable 
troops could be found with which to form even a tolerable army of 
observation. General Hood, as we have intimated, was now so far 
removed from the scene of action that no change in his plans would 
necessitate the postponement of the proposed advance. The once 
puissant armies of the Confederacy were sadly reduced by sickness, 
poverty, wounds and death. Tens of thousands of her bravest sons 
had been gathered to their patriot graves, and there were none to 
stand in their places. Her treasures and supplies of every kind were 
well-nigh exhausted, and no helping hand was outstretched in that 
hour of supreme need. Whole departments did not comprise within 
their limits troops requisite for the defence of a sub-district. Isola- 
ted in position and cut off from all avenues of succor, each drop of 
shed blood flowed from her single arm, every feather which warmed 
and sheltered her offspring was plucked from her own breast. . 
Lieutenant-General E. Kirby Smith, commanding the Trans-Miss- 
issippi Department, was capable of no demonstrations which would 
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compel the recall of the formidable reinforcements hastening to the 
relief of General Thomas. Such was the scarcity of troops in Alabama 
and Mississippi, that Lietenant-General Richard Taylor could de- 
tach but a handful in aid of Generals Cobb and Smith, who, with 
the Georgia State forces, were concentrated in the vicinity of Griffin. 
Lieutenant-General Hardee could muster forces barely sufficient to 
constitute respectable garrisons for the fixed batteries on the coasts 
of Georgia and South Carolina. General Beauregard looked in vain 
throughout the length and breadth of his extensive military division 
of the West for the means of effectual resistance, and was disap- 
pointed in the amount of assistance which he hoped to realize from the 
militia, home guards and reserves of the respective States embraced 
within the geograpical limits of his command. 

By carefully concealing his objective, and, with the heavy masses 
at command, by well-conceived feints cloaking his real designs, Gen- 
eral Sherman readily conjectured that the small army of observation 
which the Confederates might bring into the field would be so divided 
in the effort to defend various and important points, widely removed 
the one from the other, that unity of action would become quite dif- 
ficult. For the same reason the chances of his encountering any- 
thing like formidable resistance were well-nigh dissipated. 

At the outset, the cavalry corps of Major-General Joseph Wheeler, 
and the Georgia State troops under the command of Major-Generals 
Howell Cobb and Gustavus W. Smith constituted almost the only 
opposing forces on the Confederate side. 

The season of the year selected for the movement was most pro- 
pitious ; just the period of invigorating airs and delightful autumnal 
suns, of clear skies and bracing frosty mornings, of firm roads and 
abounding health. The stock upon the plantations, now in fine con- 
dition, could be relied on to supply any lack of transportation. 

As, more than three hundred years before, the Spanish Adelan- 
tado in his quest for treasure compelled the red men of this region 
to bear the burdens of his command while despoiling the homes and 
graves of the sons of the forest, in like manner did it enter into the 
calculations of these modern expeditionists to utilize the negroes 
found on the plantations adjacent to the line of march by compelling 
them to accompany the columns and assist in transporting the booty 
which was to be collected on every side at the hands of unprotected 
women, fatherless children, and decrepit old men. 

In all fairness, therefore, this vaunted undertaking of General Sher- 
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man might well have been characterized, in advance, as a holiday 
excursion on a gigantic military scale, and not asa martial enter-  , 
prise involving exposures, dangers, and uncertainties. ri 

Having completed his preliminary arrangements, General Sher- 
man, on the morning of the 15th of November, 1864, put his right 
wing, accompanied by Kilpatrick’s cavalry, in motion in the direc- 
tion of Jonesboro and McDonough, with orders to make a strong 
feint on Macon, cross the Ocmulgee about Planter’s Mills, and ren- 
dezvous in the neighborhood of Gordon in seven days, exclusive of 
the day of march. The same day General Slocum moved with the 
Twentieth Corps by Decatur and Stone Mountain, with instructions 
to tear up the railroad from Social Circle to Madison, burn the rail- 
road bridge across the Oconee east of Madison, and, turning south, 
reach Milledgeville on the seventh day, exclusive of the day of march. 
General Sherman left Atlanta on the 16th in company with the Four- 
teenth Corps, brevet Major-General Jeff. C. Davis commanding, and 
moving by way of Lithonia, Covington, and Shady Dale, advanced 
directly on Milledgeville. 

By the 23d General Slocum was occupying Milledgeville and the 
bridge across the Oconee, and Generals Howard and Kilpatrick had 
massed their troops in and around Gordon. 

Promptly advised by Major-General Wheeler of the Federal move- 
ment, General Beauregard, then in command of the military division 
of the West, ordered a concentration of all available forces, with a 
view to an interruption of General Sherman’s march. He also sug- 
gested to General Hood the necessity for immediate and continued 
offensive operations in the hope of distracting the enemy’s advance. 
‘* Adopt the Fabian system.’’ Thus did he telegraph to the Con- 
federate General officers commanding in Georgia. ‘‘ Do not run the 
risk of losing your active forces and guns, available for the field, to 
hold any one place or position, but harrass at all points.”’ 

The General Assembly being in session at Milledgeville, then the 
capital of the State, in acknowledgment of the imminent danger, and 
in earnest effort to compass the protection of the Commonwealth, on 
the 18th of November, 1864, passed an act authorizing a levy, en 
masse, of the population of Georgia for the preservation of her liber- 
ty and independence 

So rapid, however, was the progress of the Federal columns, so 
strong were they, and so wide a front, completely enveloped by Kil- 
patrick’s cavalry, did they present in their sweeping march toward 
the coast, that no Confederate forces sufficient to dispute their 
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passage, or powerful enough to administer even a moderate check, 
could be accumulated in their path. Roads were indeed blockaded, 
and bridges destroyed at important points, but these obstacles were 
quickly removed by pioneer corps, and crossings speedily re-estab- 
lished through the intervention of convenient pontoon trains. Con- 
stant and heavy was the skirmishing maintained between the Con- 
federate cavalry, commanded by Major-General Joseph Wheeler, 
and the Federal cavalry, led by Brigadier-General Judson Kilpat- 
rick. Sometimes affairs of moment transpired which might be 
almost classed as hotly-contested battles. Among these will be 
specially remembered the encounters near Sandersville, at Waynes- 
boro’, and near Buckhead Creek. ‘‘My force,’’ says General 
Wheeler, ‘‘never exceeded 3,500 men, and was so distributed in 
front, rear, and on both flanks that I seldom had more than 2,000 
under my immediate command, which 2,000 frequently charged and 
routed more than double their numbers. The enemy had been 
falsely informed by their officers that we took no prisoners, which 
caused them to fight with desperation and to run very dangerous 
gauntlets to escape capture, which frequently accounts for the large 
proportion of killed.”’ 

And now, my comrades, much as I desire to do so, time will not 
permit me to enter upon a detailed account of the Federal demon- 
stration against Macon; of the battle of Griswoldville, which, while 
it reflected great credit upon the gallantry of the Confederate and 
State forces engaged, in no wise crippled the movements of the ene- 
my, and entailed upon us a loss which, under the circumstances, 
was unnecessary and utterly unproductive of any good; of the stub- 
born tenure of the Oconee bridge; of the resistance offered at Mil- 
len, at No. 4% on the Central railroad, and at Montieth, until these 
defensive lines were consecutively abandoned under heavy pressure 
by the overmastering United States columns; or of the rapid trans- 
fer of the Georgia State forces to Grahamville, in South Carolina, in 
the vicinity of which town, on the 30th of November, 1864, a noble 
battle was fought, which resulted in the effectual and bloody repulse 
of a Federal army, under General Hatch, seeking to sever the rail- 
way communication between the cities of Charleston and Savannah. 

This victory at Honey Hill relieved the city of Savannah from an 
impending danger which, had it not been thus averted, would have 
necessitated its immediate evacuation under perilous conditions, 
maintained the only line of communication by which reinforcements 
were expected for the relief of the commercial metropolis of Georgia, 
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and finally afforded an avenue of retreat when, three weeks after- 
wards, its garrison, unable to cope longer with the enveloping 
legions of Sherman, evacuated that city. In acknowledgement of 
the gallantry, patriotism, and distinguished services of General Gus- 
tavus W. Smith and his command in this brilliant affair the General 
Assembly of Georgia on the 9th of March, 1865, passed the most 
complimentary resolutions. In this memorable and successful en- 
gagement the Augusta battalion, under the command of our com- 
rade, Major George T. Jackson, bore a conspicuous and most 
efficient part. 

Although every effort had been exhausted in concentrating the 
largest force for the defence of Savannah, such was the pressure 
upon the Confederacy, and so few were the troops capable of trans- 
fer from other points, that at the inception and during the progress 
of the siege not more than 10,000 men fit for duty could be depended 
upon for the tenure of the newly-constructed western lines extend- 
ing from the Savannah river at Williamson’s plantation to the At- 
lanticand Gulf Railway bridge across the Little Ogeechee. Georgia 
reserves and State militia constituted nearly one-half of this army. 

The forts and fixed batteries commanding the water approaches 
to the city were well supplied with ammunition, guns, and artillerists. 
Against these works the naval forces of the enemy, in anticipation 
of the advent of General Sherman, were preparing to demonstrate 
heavily. 

By the afternoon of the gth of December, 1864, the Confederate 
garrison was in position along the western line, and on the fol- 
lowing day the Federals closed in upon our field works covering the 
land approaches to the city of Savannah. With this date com- 
mences the siege, a history of which lies not within the compass of 
this hour. 

A few words more, touching the conduct of the Federals during 
this vaunted march of Gen. Sherman from Atlanta to the sea, and 
I will, my friends, trespass no longer upon your patience. 

After alluding to the almost total demolition of the Central Rail- 
road from Gordon to Savannah, and the partial destruction of the 
Macon and Western, the Augusta and Waynesboro, the Charleston 
and Savannah, and the Atlantic and Gulf Railways, Gen. Sherman, 
in his official report, says: ‘‘ We have also consumed the corn and 
fodder in the region of country thirty miles on either side of a line 
from Atlanta to Savannah, as also the sweet potatoes, cattle, hogs, 
sheep and poultry, and have carried away more than ten thousand 
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horses and mules, as well as a countless number of their slaves. [| 
estimate the damage done to the State of Georgia and its military 
resources at one hundred millions of dollars ; at least twenty millions 
of which have inured to our advantage, and the remainder is simple 
waste and destruction.’’* 

Contrast this official confession with the address of Major-General 
Early to the citizens of York, when his invading columns were pass- 
ing over Pennsylvania soil: ‘‘I have abstained from burning the 
railroad buildings and car shops in your town because, after ex- 
amination, I am satisfied that the safety of the town would be en- 
dangered. Acting in the spirit of humanity which has ever cha- 
racterized my government and its military authorities, I do not 
desire to involve the innocent in the same punishment with the 
guilty. Had I applied the torch without regard to consequences, I 
would have pursued a course which would have been fully vindicated 
as an act of just retaliation for the unparalleled acts of brutality 
perpetrated by your own army on our own soil. But we do not 
war upon women and children.” 

Compare General Orders No. 72 of the immortal Lee—redolent, 
even amid the smoke and carnage of the hottest warfare, of exalted 
civilization and generous humanity—with the atrocious proclama- 
tions of General Butler or the vandal acts of Sheridan, and then 
listen to the words of Polybius, spoken when the world was two 
thousand years younger than it now is, and uttered not in the tone 
of passion and hate so rife in his day, but in inculcation of the 
soundest lessons of political and moral wisdom : ‘‘ When men pro- 
ceed to wreak their fury on senseless objects, whose destruction will 
neither be of advantage to themselves nor in the slightest degree 
disable their opponent from carrying on the war, especially if they 
burn the temples of the gods, destroy their statues, and waste their 
ornamental furniture, what else can we say of such proceedings ex- 
cept that they are the acts of men devoid of all feelings of pro- 
priety, and infected by frenzy? For it is in no way the object of war, 
at least among men who have just notions of their duty, to an- 
nihilate and utterly subvert those from whom they may have re- 
ceived provocation, but to induce them to amend that in which they 
acted amiss ; not to involve the innocent and guilty in one common 
ruin, but rather to save them both. We may also observe that it is 





* The total value, at this time, and upon a specie basis, of the taxable 
property in Georgia, including lands and slaves, did not exceed $650,000,000. 
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the act of a tyrant only, who hates and is hated by his subjects, to 
exact by force and terror a reluctant and unwilling obedience.”’ 

While it is admitted that the chief of an army may levy contri- 
butions on the enemy’s country in order to compass the maintenance 
of his troops ; while he may forage for corn, hay and provisions 
when circumstances render it impossible to proceed in the regular 
way of taxation; it is absolutely obligatory upon a commander, 
who is actuated by sentiments of honor and observes the recognized 
rules of civilized warfare, that he take from the enemy ‘‘only what 
he strictly wants,’’ and that he adopt all possible means to prevent 
extortion or personal violence at the hands of his subordinate. ‘‘ He 
is guilty of revolting cruelty who permits his soldiers to put in- 
habitants of a belligerent nation to torture or otherwise subject them 
to bad treatment to force them to disclose the places where their 
wealth or provisions are concealed. Nothing may be taken as per- 
sonal booty. Excepting the cases of taxation, contribution, or 
absolute necessity,’’ international law commands that all property, 
personal or real, belonging to individuals, be scrupulously respected. 
Any infraction of that rule must be punished as pillage or maraud- 
ing. 

Tested by these accepted rules of civilized warfare, the conduct of» 
General Sherman’s army, and particularly of Kilpatrick’s cavalry 
and the numerous detached parties swarming through the country 
in advance and on the flanks of the main columns during the march 
from Atlanta to the coast, is reprehensible in the extreme. Not con- 
tent with the violent and inordinate destruction of everything which 
might be regarded as even remotely contributing to the military 
strength and resources of the country, and not satisfied with the ap- 
propriation of such animals and provisions as were necessary for the 
efficiency and maintenance of the army, the Federais indulged in 
wanton pillage, wasting and destroying what could not be used. 
Defenseless women and children, and weak old men were not infre- 
quently driven from their homes, their dwellings fired, and these non- 
combatants subjected to insult and privation. The inhabitants, white 
and black, were often robbed of their personal effects, were intimi- 
dated by threats and temporary confinement, and occasionally were 
even hung up, to the verge of final strangulation, to compel a revela- 
tion of the places where money, plate, and jewelry were buried, or 
plantation animals concealed. Private residences along the line of 
march were not exempt from rude search and the application of the 
torch. Articles of value which they contained were carried off at 
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pleasure, and insults continually offered. Corn cribs emptied of so 
much of their contents as sufficed to fill the commissary wagons, 
were often either pulled to pieces or committed to the flames. Cot- 
ton-houses, gins, screws, and cotton were universally consumed. 
Agricultural implements were broken up or carried away, and 
horses, mules, cattle, and hogs were either driven off, shot in the 
fields, or uselessly butchered in the pens and lots. Such was the 
wholesale destruction of animal life that the region stank with putre- 
fying carcasses. Earth and air were filled with innumerable turkey 
buzzards battening upon their thickly strewn death feasts. Even 
churches did not escape the general wreck—their wooden benches, 
doors, and sides being used for camp-fires, and their pulpits stripped 
of their scanty vesture. Grist, flour, and sugar mills shared in the 
common ruin. Labor was sadly disorganized, and the entire region 
swept by the Federal columns was left in poverty, ruin, demoraliza- 
tion, and ashes. To repress the commission of these enormities and 
prevent this prodigal and unwarrantable waste, effort was seldom 
used or disposition manifested by subordinate officers. Soldiers 
often vied with each other in acts of violence, insult, outrage, pillage, 
desolation, and murder. 

These intolerable violations of the rules of civilized warfare are, by 
the commanding General when, in the official report to which we 
have already referred, commenting upon the conduct of the rank 
and file of his army, cavalierly dismissed with the remark, ‘‘a little 

. loose in foraging, they did some things they ought not to have done, 
yet, on the whole, they have supplied the wants of the army with as 
little violence as could be expected, and as little loss as I calculated.’’ 
This General complacently and boastfully announces to his govern- 
ment that eighty million dollars’ worth of the property destroyed in 
Georgia by his army while on this march was ‘‘simple waste and 
destruction,’’ in no wise contributing to the wants of the invader, 
but plunging the unarmed invaded in a sea of sorrow, tribulation, 
and ruin. The picture is not overdrawn, and this march of Sher- 
man through the heart of Georgia forms as memorable and mourn- 
ful an epoch in the history of this State as in Roman annals does the 
passage of the victorious Goths, encumbered with weighty spoils, 
through the southern provinces of Italy, annihilating whatever op- 
posed, and madly plundering an unresisting country. The key note 
to the conduct of the whole campaign is sounded in the letter to 
General Grant from which we quoted at the commencement of this 
address. General Sherman set out to ‘‘make Georgia howl,’’ and 
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preferred to ‘‘ march through that State smashing things to the sea.’’ 
Unfortunately for the prosperity of Georgia, the good order of her 
plantations, and the peace of her defenseless women and children, he 
was able, almost unmolested, to carry into merciless execution this 
intention so ruthlessly formed. That he could thus easily compass 
the desolation of this Egypt of the South argued most plainly the 
growing weakness of the Confederacy—sore pressed at all points, 
isolated on every hand, overwhelmed by numbers, and despoiled of 
her defenders—and gave painful token that the aspirations which her 
sons had cherished in tears, agony, and blood, for right and liberty 
and independence, were doomed to early disappointment. 

The student of history searching among the annals of modern 
warfare for examples of moderation, humanity, justice, honor, and a- 
chivalrous recognition of the rights of an enemy, will turn with re- 
gret and disappointment from the pages containing a true narrative 
of ‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.”’ 

It really seems as if the Federal General on this occasion sought 
to rival the conduct of Prevost when, in 1779, he raided through the 
richest plantations of South Carolina. Behold the picture painted 
by the historian, Bancroft: ‘‘The British forced their way into al- 
most every house in a wide extent of country ; sparing in some 
measure those who professed loyalty to the king, they rifled all others 
of the money, rings, personal ornaments and plate, stripped houses 
of furniture and linen, and even broke open tombs in search of hid- 
den treasure. Objects of value, not transportable by land or water, 
were destroyed. Porcelain, mirrors, windows, were dashed in pieces, 
gardens carefully planted with exotics were laid waste, domestic 
animals, which could not be used or carried off, were wantonly shot, 
and in some places not even a chicken was left alive. * * Fugi- 
tive slaves perished of want in the woods, or of fever in the British 
camp. ’’* 

The enormities of 1779 committed by the British soldiers in their 
effort to perpetuate English rule over a colony then in open revolt 
against the Crown which had planted and nurtured it, were more 
than repeated by the United States troops in their attempt in 1864 
to subjugate and drive back inte the Federal Union a sovereign State 
which had withdrawn from a political compact into which she at first 
voluntarily entered, and from which, more than three years before, 





*“ History of the United States,” vol. x, p. 294, Boston, 1874. 
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she had freed herself because, in her judgment, that Confederation 
no longer promoted the ends of justice, the equal rights, general 
benefit, and mutual protection for which it was originally formed. 
If we unhesitatingly reprobate the rigor, revenge and cruelty of the 
royalist, Prevost, by what law, human or divine, do the raiding, de- 
vastating columns of the Republican Sherman stand acquitted of 
even severer condemnation ? 

It has been estimated that not less than ten thousand negro slaves 
were seduced from their allegiance by the Federals in their march 
through the Georgia plantations. Hundreds of them died of want, 
small-pox, and other diseases incident to neglect, privation, and the 
lack of suitable shelter and clothing. More than twenty thousand 
bales of cotton were consumed in gin-houses and sheds, and some 
twenty-five thousand more were seized in Savannah after that city was 
evacuated by the Confederates. In their official returns the United 
States officers account for thirteen thousand head of cattle, nine mil- 
lion five hundred thousand pounds of corn, and ten million five 
hundred thousand pounds of fodder taken from planters and issued 
to the troops and animals, but make no mention of horses and mules 
stolen ad /ibitum, or of the stock, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry 
killed on every hand and in the most irregular way to satisfy the 
wasteful appetite of prowling bands of bummers and freebooters, 
and, when that was glutted, uselessly shot in yards, pens, and fields 
of the owners and by the road-side to gratify wanton sport, barbaric 
cruelty, and ribald hate. Of the consumption of rice, sweet pota- 
toes, syrup, peas, and vegetables, of the destruction of houses, 
furniture, fences and agricultural implements, of the quantity of per- 
sonal property stolen and carried away, of the insults offered, the 
outrages perpetrated, and the crimes indulged in, no inventory has 
been taken. 

The record exists however, and may be authenticated by thou- 
sands upon whose homes the shadows of dire calamity descended 
like the black vapors of hell. We quarrel not with the legitimate 
hardships of war, but in the name of humanity and civilization, we 
do protest against the wanton waste, the unnecessary ruin, and the 
unjustifiable cruelties inflicted upon Georgia by this expedition, led 
by an officer whose published order to his command was: ‘‘ The 
army will forage liberally on the country during the march.”’ 

As a military movement this expedition can be justified only upon 
the hypothesis that it was planned and conducted with full knowledge 
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of the weakness of the Confederates. It reached its objective be- 
cause General Beauregard could summon to the field not evena 
tolerable army of opposition. That it was not intercepted in its pro- 
gress, and totally defeated in its execution, must be attributed to 
accident—to the utter inability of the Confederates to concentrate a 
force sufficiently strong to deliver battle along the line of march. 
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JOINT DISCUSSIONS. 






I have dwelt the longer on this riot because it was the first in a series 
of riots which gave a character to the election contest which was at 
hand ; because it was greedily received by Northern Republicans, 
and dinned into the ear of excitable masses willing to believe any- 
thing discreditable to the South, and because of the character and 
social position of many who were implicated in it. No opportunity 
was ever given by the State to sift the mass of conflicting testimony 
which it elicited. The government pretended that no trial could be 
had. One of two things must be true. The government discovered 
that it had no good ground for a prosecution; in that case it had 
slandered many of the best men in the State for political ends, or it 
was really unable to bring the criminals to justice, and therefore a 
failure, a sham, and a mockery, whose existence was an offence 
against civilization. 

On the 12th August one of those scenes occurred in Edgefield, 
at which Chamberlain was deeply disgusted, but of which, as accord- 
ing to the statement of Judge Carpenter, he had four years before 
given, and led a striking example at Chester, he could not bitterly 
complain. The Radicals had called a meeting on that day, at which 
Chamberlain was to be present. As such meetings had always been 
attended with much boisterous and roystering conduct, it was de- 
termined by the whites to attend it in such numbers as would make 
riotous conduct on the part of the others a dangerous procedure. 
Accordingly, about six hundred men rode in town on the track of 
the Radicals and sent a civil message to the Governor that they 
were anxious to have an opportunity of speaking to the blacks, and 
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proposed that the meeting should bea joint discussion. As there 
could be no reasonable objection to this reasonable request, it was 
granted. Chamberlain began the discussion; he was tame and dull, 
and it was no wonder, for he had to confront men whom he had de- 
nounced as murderers and conspirators. He was replied to by 
General Butler and General Gary, both of whom handled him with- 
out gloves. Several annoying accidents happened to disgust the 
Radicals, and the meeting was broken up. The excentric Judge 
Mackey, who had gone to the meeting with the Governor, remained 
with the Democrats. A like meeting was held a few days after- 
wards at Newberry. It must be borne in mind that the Radical 
party looked upon the black population as their own, and any 
attempt on the part of the Democrats to win them was regarded as 
a trespass on their rights, and fiercely resisted. The deluded blacks 
were instructed to believe that the success of the Democratic party 
would be followed by remanding them back to slavery. Emmis- 
saries were sent all over the State to urge the negroes not even to 
go to listen to the persuasions of the white men, and those negroes 
who dared show any leaning towards them were punished in every 
conceivable way. Social ostracism was imposed upon them; they 
were refused admission into the churches, and the women were even 
more outrageous against any black man who dared to falter in his 
allegiance to the Radical party. Ata later period personal violence 
was added to the moral influences, which had at first been practiced. 
The only way in which the whites could get a hearing from the 
negroes was by going to meetings called by the Radicals and solicit- 
ing a hearing. This was at first granted. But when men were 
present who could and did repel their monstrous assertions, the 
Radicals found that a prime source of their eloquence was taken 
away from them, and instead of playing the part of saviours and im- 
maculate leaders, they were often put on their defence and made to 
suffer humiliation, when they had expected to act the part of philan- 
thropic heroes. It became, therefore, a prime object with the party 
to stop these joint discussions. 

On August 15th the Democratic State Convention met. Chamber- 
lain’s letters had fully stripped him bare, and General Hampton 
received the unanimous vote of the convention. As this nomination 
deprived Chamberlain of any hopes he may have entertained of receiv- 
ing the votes of the Democrats, he was no longer under the necessity 
of wearing a mask, and could break openly with that party. Indeed 
it was time; his conciliatory policy had alienated from him almost 
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all the leading Republicans. We shall show directly what power- 
ful opposition he had to encounter. It was first of all necessary to 
secure the powerful aid of the government. At the approaching 
election it was certain that the South generally would vote for Til- 
den, and though South Carolina was largely given over to the 
negroes, it was certain that Tilden would make a very respectable 
show of votes. With the Republicans the great end of policy was to 
secure the election of Hayes ; and nothing pleased them more than 
a tale of outrages against negroes, which was eagerly sought 
after, invented if no better could be had, and published broadcast 
over the Union, to demonstrate the semi-savage and rebellious con- 
duct of the Southern people. Chamberlain himself, as we shall 
shortly see, entered without scruple into this business. The Secre- 
tary of War had directed that all the troops not wanted to meet the 
Indian troubles should be sent to the Southern States, and on Sep- 
tember 4 a circular was issued by the Attorney-General, directing 
all the marshals in the Southern States to take charge of the ap- 
proaching elections. Both Chamberlain and Patterson were in the 
Attorney-General’s office that day, and expressed the opinion that it 
would be impossible without this aid to have a fair election. It is a 
curious coincidence that on that very day a telegram was sent to the 
Governor’s office in Columbia, praying aid against some lawless 
negroes who had for more than a week stopped entirely all work on 
the rice-field of Combahee. This telegram was never answered. The 
Governor was in Washington, providing for Republican votes at 
the next election. In comparison with this object the riots and law- 
lessness of the southern district were insignificant. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


It was about the middle of September before the Republican 
convention met to nominate State officers. The prospect of the 
Governor for nomination appeared very gloomy. The better por- 
tion of the party was disgusted with his pretended zeal for reform ; 
some of the worst because they feared that this zeal was real ; all 
denounced him as a traitor to his party and a flatterer of the whites. 
Elliot could not forgive him for withholding Whipper’s commission, 
and declared that he had documents in his possession which, if 
produced, would send the Governor to the penitentiary. Amid 
this storm of denunciation, it seemed that Chamberlain must be 
overwhelmed. He was saved by Patterson, whom he had not long 
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before denounced as one, a reconciliation with whom he would 
consider as worse than a defeat. Patterson’s speech saved him; 
but is an ebulition of his contempt for the Governor. It is so 
curious and characteristic, that I shall insert it as a part of the his- 
tory of the times. The ball seemed to be opened by Whittemore, 
who had been guilty of peddling in appointments at West Point, 
and had resigned his seat in Congress to avoid expulsion. He op- 
posed Chamberlain because he was too thick with the Democrats. 
He wished there was no such thing as color in the State. In other 
words, he wished he was a negro. He was glad of the straighout 
Democratic ticket because it would shut them straight out of their 
hopes in November. Ever since he was inaugurated Chamberlain 
had been plowing with Democratic heifers, and holding the Repub- 
lican party up to scorn. He could not countenance for a moment 
a man who would rise above party and not be governed by the men 
who put him in office. He would support T. C. Dunn for Gover- 
nor. His life had been threatened, but he thanked God that if 
there are Democrats in South Carolina, there is alsoa God in Israel. 

I have given this speech merely as a specimen of the drift of 
thought of those philanthropists who came from New England to 
enlighten the ignorance and tame the barbarity of the unhappy 
Southern people. The speech of Patterson decided the question. 
He spoke by authority ; he was the organ of President Grant. In 
all matters relating to South Carolina, President Grant surrendered 
himself completely to the dictation of John J. Patterson. This dis- 
reputable adventurer had been elected to the United States Senate by 
bribery so palpable, and so shame-faced, that even the Republican 
party was compelled to prosecute him for it. He was saved by one of 
those blunders which the party was always making. The day before 
that fixed for his trial the Attorney-General whose duty it was to 
prosecute, but who intended to save him, called up a petty and in- 
significant case. In the preliminary conversation which ensued, the 
question of the legality of the jury was discussed, and it appeared 
that through some informality, some neglect, possibly, of the jury 
commissioner, the whole jury of Richland county was illegal, their 
indictments void, and Patterson was free. 

He had been a noted Pennsylvania swindler before he came to 
South Carolina, and a fugitive who had been more than once in the 
hands of justice. It has been well observed by the Wation news- 
paper that one of the shameful incidents of this Presidential struggle 
was the calm with which good Republicans watched this wretched 
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criminal figuring at Washington as the adviser of the President as to 
his policy towards the contending parties in South Carolina. In 
fact the paper adds: ‘‘ We can recall nothing more discreditable in 
political history than the determination with which the Republican 
party kept up its alliance with these jail-birds and relied on them as 
an instrument of government years after they were either notorious 
or objects of strong suspicion. Numbers of worthy men in the 
party seemed to have worked themselves into a state of readiness to 
suspend the laws of morality in order to carry out one particular ex- 
periment in protection of the negro, and to have supposed that they 
were in some measure benefitting him by leading him to believe, on 
the very threshold of his new life, that in the opinion of good men 
of the North, ignorance, obscurity, and disrepute are no disqualifi- 
cation for office in a Christian State, and that there was far deeper 
guilt in fighting on the wrong side in a just civil war than in com- 
mitting theft, forgery and embezzlement.’’ 

With this introduction we may understand the better the speech 
of Patterson before the convention. 


‘‘Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 


This is, as I understand, a convention of the representative 
people of South Carolina. Iam happy to be with you, and I greet 


you, my friends, as Republicans. It has been’ said in some places 
that the Republican convention in South Carolina would not meet, 
but, thank God, you are here, and in your countenances I see a 
determination to do your duty. Let every man in South Carolinia, 
rich and poor, white and black, ‘ise up in recognition of the great 
importance of the hour. You have rights that men are bound to 
respect. No armed force under heaven dare attempt to take these 
from you. Carry the determination to your homes to demand that 
your rights be respected, and you will prove that you are not only 
Republicans, but American citizens, and you can’t prove it any 
other way. The Republican party is on trial, and you must assert 
yourselves like men, and repel the base attempt to intimidate and 
coerce you. J/ée/l you [know a thing or two, that the great arm of 
the North will stand by you, and be here to protect you and see that 
you are not deprived of your rights by Democratic arms. You have 
the great principle of universal freedom in your hands. See that 
every one of you discharges his whole duty. You have a right to 
your choice, and no man, nor set of men, has a right to dispute it 
with you by armed force. 
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There are three great issues before you. The first of these is 
Reform. There is no reform in the Democratic party. If you see 
a community poor, beggarly, ignorant, and degraded, you may 
know without asking that these people are under Democratic rule. 
In 1868 the great Republican party took possession of the govern- 
ment which had been shattered to atoms by Democratic rule. They 
took it and built it up to what it is now, and yet you hear from the 
Democrats nothing but Reform—Reform. It is very well to shout 
reform when you are out of office, but I would rather trust the man 
who does reform while he is in office. The Republican party has 
acted reform and carried it out. We don’t mean the reform that 
reforms the Republicans out and the Democrats in. The Republi- 
can party in South Carolina may have done wrong, and may have 
made mistakes, but it is the great party of freedom, and shall be 
protected. Take Georgia to-day, and what showing has a colored 
man? Noschools for their children, while the taxes and the sala- 
ries are higher than ever they were under Bullock, the last Repub- 
lican governor. Why don’t the Democratic press say something 
about that? (A voice—Because it is a lie, and you know it.) Under 
Governor Chamberlain, reform after reform has been effected. 
Everything has been done that has been demanded by the people, 
to bring about good government. When Governor Chamberlain 
became so thick with the Democracy, and they began to praise him 
so much, I began to get suspicious of him, and it was said we had 
quarreled. I was opposed to him for none of his reforms, but be- 
cause he was too thick with the Democrats, and I got suspicious of 
of him. [Chamberlain—Well, do you think so now?] No, I see 
that you have thrown off your new friends, and Daniel is all right 
again. Why don’t Democrats vote for Chamberlain now? What 
has Wade Hampton done for South Carolina that he should be her 
governor? The Domocrats don’t want good government, and by 
the eternal God they shan’t have any part in the government at all. 
President Grant, I tell you, has an eye on this State, and you know 
that when he puts his eye on anything he means business. I know 
enough to say to you that the man on horseback will take care of 
you. You shall have the right of free speech and expression of 
opinion, and no armed men shall now dare intimidate you. Albany 
penitentiary still stands with doors open, and with plenty of room, 
and I warn those fire-eaters now that some of them will get there as 
soon as this election is over, if they don’t look sharp. I am rejoiced 
to hear that General Hampton wants joint discussion, and if he 
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can, by argument, by force of reasoning, or the power of his elo- 
quence, convince his hearers to vote for him, all right; but if he 
means by joint discussion to come with a band of armed men and 
say how long we shall speak, why, we wont put up with it, that’s all. 
I tell you that there is a strong power ready and willing to let its 
strong arm fall upon these men who go to Republican meetings to 
intimidate Republican voters. The Northern people are the masters 
of the Southern people (to the reporters), yes, put that down. If 
they have not learnt it they will know all about it before the election 
is over. The power of this government will protect you and keep 
the Republican party in power. Let us have no bloodshed, let us 
go as citizens, and not behave as brutes and villains. 

The Republican party will be in power in South Carolina for ten 
years longer, and you will never hear of the Democratic party any 
more. We will change the whipping-post for the school-house, 
where every colored child will be educated and learn as good as the 
best people in the State. The Democrats don’t want the colored 
people educated, because, if they are, they can’t fool them as they 
are trying to do now. They thought I was opposed to Chamberlain, 
but they were mistaken. I was only opposed to his Democratic 
friends. The principles of the Democratic party are the principles 
of hell and damnation, and no decent man should vote for them. 
The Democratic presses here say that I and Governor Chamberlain 
entered into a contract in Washington about the conversion of 
bonds, etc., and worse than that, that after I had made the bargain I 
told about it. Now, I have been called a liar and a thief, but I have 
never been called a fool, and I don’t think any one thinks Daniel a 
fool. They said I would oppose Governor Chamberlain. The Dem- 
ocratic party don’t know me. The man that thinks I would do any- 
thing to bring such discord into the Republican party of South Car- 
olina is mistaken. I think more of my party than I do of myself. 
The Democrats thought that we would wrangle and quarrel, but we 
are no fools. We know what we are about. Every day during my 
service for the Republican party have I laid my hand on my heart 
and prayed that I should not swerve from my duty to my party. I 
have been called a liar and a thief by the Democratic press for years. 
I defy them now and here to prove that I have ever done one single 
corrupt act or stolen one cent from the people of South Carolina or 
the United States. If they can prove it, I will resign my commis- 
sion, for if I am a thief I should not represent you in the Senate of 
the United States. In conclusion, I repeat that the north will help 
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you, and they will see that Hayes and Wheeler are elected ; and if 
anything happens in South Carolina, you will still have a man on 
horseback to come to your relief.’’ 

This precious morsel of eloquence, with the repeated promise of 
the advent of the man on horseback, coming from a man who cer- 
tainly appeared to have the ear of the President and Chamberlain, 
restored harmony to the convention. In the evening a business 
meeting was held and the next morning the nominees entered the 
convention—Chamberlain, the designated Governor, and Elliott, 
designated Attorney-General, walking in, arm locked in arm. Cham- 
berlain had forgotten that he had denounced Elliott as opposing the 
civilization of the Puritan and the Huguenot, and Elliott that he had 
documents in his possession, the production of which would consign 
the Governor to the penitentiary. These were the men for the elec- 
tion of whom the aid of the man on horseback was to be obtained ; 
and noy, each party having selected its standard-bearer, the election 
cenvass was regularly begun. 





























RICEFIELD RIOTS, 





Meanwhile the State generally, and the low country particularly 
was drifting intochaos. I have already mentioned the alarming riots 
which had disturbed the labor in the rice-fields of the Combahee dis- 
trict. These seemed to have subsided of themselves, perhaps with 
the design of another and more serious disturbance, when it would 
produce more serious results. There was quiet in that region, but 
no sense of security. Those who had presumed to put themselves 
above the law, and to determine that men should not work but on ) 
terms which they should dictate, had felt, not the power, but the 
imbecility of the government—nay, the Governor, while condemn- 
ing the lawless acts, had more than intimated that they had griev- 
ances which ought to be redressed. In August the riots recom- 
menced, not only more formidable in their dimensions, but occurring 
just when the rice was ready for the harvest, promised to spread 
desolation over the whole country. The plantations were visited by 
mobs who went into the rice-fields, stopped all who were disposed to 
work, and flogged all who did not readily yield to their orders. In- 
formation was quickly forwarded to the Governor, who directed a 
trial justice to issue warrants, and the sheriff to summon a posse to 
arrest the guilty parties, if it took the last man in the county to make 
the arrests. Several men were arrested and put in charge of a con- 
stable to be carried to jail. They were rescued by the strikers and 
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set at liberty. Then came Gleaves, the Lieutenant-Governor, like a 
Deus ex machina, to make peace, and the peace which he made 
was actually praised, even by the Democratic papers. Gleaves went 
to the mob, and persuaded the leaders to submit to arrest, on con- 
dition of being released the next day. To this mockery of govern- 
ment the leaders made no objection. They submitted, took a pleasant 
jaunt to the Court-house, and the next day were released, according 
tothe terms of the contract. And this was the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
method of upholding the majesty of the law. For a few days there 
was quiet, but by September 1 the riots began again as furiously as 
ever, and now there was not even the shadow of a government to go 
through the mockery of repression. Several gentlemen of the 
county, Messrs. Elliott, Bellinger, Bissell and Campbell, despatched 
from Green Pond the following despatch to the Governor: ‘‘ Strike 
in progress in Combahee ; sheriff and trial-justices both absent. 
Mob stopping the laborers and beating them. Plenty of hands 
willing to work, but are afraid. Can you stop it? If not, say so, 
and we will.’’ There is no doubt but that if the Governor had ‘‘said 
so,’’ the strike would have been easily subdued, and without ary 
bloodshed. But he did not answer the telegram. He was not in 
Columbia to receive it. Regarding the social troubles of the State 
of which he was Governor as a matter of minor consideration fit 
only for trial-justices, he had gone to Washington to provide by mil- 
itary means that the poor negro should not be disturbed in the ex- 
ercise of the inestimable right of voting as the Radical party should 
direct. At the moment that telegram was sent he was calmly sitting 
in the Attorney-General’s office preparing for the advent of the man 
on horseback which would insure a free election in the State. 

After a time the sheriff appeared on the scene. He began work 
by organizing a posse of colored men to arrest the leaders. The 
strikers resisted, and the fosse was driven off and took refuge in 
Bissell’s store. They were immediately surrounded by the strikers 
who breathed curses and vengeance against them, and kept them in 
confinement all that night. 

Among the prisoners were about thirty members of a rifle-club, 
who were taken to serve as a posse. Their task was a difficult and 
a delicate one. They had every reason to believe that nothing would 
be so pleasing to the government as an act of violence on their part. 
They had observed that while no negro was safe from the violence 
of the mob, no white man was in peril. They were insulted and 
provoked, but no violence was offered them. It was evidently the 
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design of the supreme directors that a few negroes should be killed, 
not in self-defence, but to punish insults. These men could have 
extricated themselves from their confinement, but it might be at the 
the loss of some lives, and they determined to forbear, and not do 
the thing which they believed their enemies wished them to do. 
And here let me deign to say a few words to account for the con- 
duct of the white men during all the stormy scenes that were enacted 
until the contest was closed by the triumph of the Democratic party. 
Many persons were grieved and astonished that the people should 
so tamely submit to outrageous insults which were often offered by 
the negroes. When just before the election Governor Hampton was 
escorted through the streets of Charleston by his enthusiastic friends, 
the streets were thronged with negroes, both men and women, who 
saluted him as he passed with the most filthy and abusive language, 
and the thousands of friends who made the escort bore it all with 
patience. Nay, when one negro, more audacious than the rest, ran 
up to the General’s carriage and used such foul language that a 
policeman on duty (the policemen were all radicals) felt himself com- 
pelled, for decency’s sake, to arrest the foul-mouthed rioter, the Gen- 
eral begged forgiveness for him because he knew not what he did. 
The spirit manifested by the great leader on this occasion was the 
same spirit felt by all of his friends. It was universally believed that 
what the Republicans most wanted was an outrage on the blacks by 
the whites. A batch of such, even if well imagined, would have 
been greedily received by Chamberlain and his associates and pub- 
lished throughout the North in the interest of the Republican 
party. It was a wise policy, therefore, to refuse to do that which 
their enemies anxiously desired them to do. Hence a spirit of 
forbearance, manifested on all occasions, which was harder to ex- 
ercise because the negroes mistook its meaning, construed it as 
timidity, and became the more aggressive in consequence. As I 
have said, the Rifle Club, in duress in Bissell’s store, forbore to re- 
lease themselves, lest it might occasion the killing of some negroes, 
and sent for Gleaves to come to their assistance. During the day 
Gleaves did come, but he had pressing business of his own which 
called him to Charleston. Aid, however, did come in the person of 
Lowells, the member of Congress, who dispersed the mob. Mean- 
while it was proposed in Charleston to send efficient aid to the 
authorities, and application was made to the Governor, who, as 
usual, sent his chief constable, Laws, to visit the disturbed districts 
and report on their situation. Laws reported that, since the appear- 
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ance of Lowells, all was quiet and peace restored. But the peace of 
Lowells was short-lived and delusive. On the night of the roth 
Roberts’ store at Enslow’s Cross-Roads was burned. The next day 
men, women and children, armed with clubs, paraded the different 
plantations on the Combahee and Ashford, and beat or threatened 
with violence all negroes who were at work or disposed to work. 
The rioters always asserted that they were acting in obedience to in- 
structions from the Governor. This was doubtless not true ; but it 
was fairly presumable from the conduct of those whose duty it was to 
keep the peace and preserve order, that their inefficient conduct was 
not disapproved by those in authority, and therefore the ignorant 
and deluded rioters might without absurdity have inferred that the 
Governor approved of that which his subordinates did not seem to 
condemn. 

Again the Governor was informed of the renewal of the violence, 
and again he had recourse to trial-justices. The blacks, the objects 
of the rioters’ vengeance, themselves implored the aid of the Gov- 
ernor in the following touching telegram: 


‘The rioters continue to keep us from our work on the Comba- 
hee. For God’s sake stop this thing and let us make bread for our 


families.’’ 


To this dispatch, signed by W. Middleton and others, the Gov- 
ernor the next day dispatched the following answer: 


‘*You must first use the ordinary means before calling on me. 
Go to trial-justices, get warrants and have all persons arrested who 


molest you. If resistance is made, report to me. Dp. Bn. c” 





The ordinary means had been tried and failed for three weeks. 
The governor could not turn from his high purpose of securing free- 
dom of election to attend to such petty matters as giving tran- 
quility to two counties. This work might be left to a trial-justice. 
The rifle clubs were then ready to assist to restore peace and tran- 
quility, but the Governor had a motive for ignoring them, which 
appeared afterwards. The militia had been once or twice called, but 
they fraternized with the rioters. At last Terry, the sheriff of Col- 
leton, sent to the Governor that he was utterly helpless and unable 
to preserve the peace. With this letter he sent the warrants which he 
had been unable to serve. The Governor sent back the warrants 
with directions that they were to be kept until the arrival of the 
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United States troops. To them was to be committed the police duty 
of the county. (It may as well be stated here, that the troops were 
never sent into that neighborhood. Their services were wanted else- 
where to intimidate the whites, and so protect the polls that the Rad- 
icals might win). 

While imbecility was thus permitting lawlessness to run riot in 
Colleton, the Radical Sheriff of Beaufort, Wilson, appeared on the 
scene and showed how easily the troubles might have been nipped 
in the bud had the Government wished or dared to stop them. 
Without a fosse, with no aid beyond a strong will and a revolver, 
judiciously displayed, Wilson appeared in the mob and arrested the 
leaders. The prisoners were carried to the Beaufort jail, and a short 
time afterwards were tried and acquitted of the charges which were 
brought against them. This was little encouragement for a good 
officer to go on in the way of enforcing the law. But by this time 
the riot had run its course; it had done nearly all the mischief it had 
intended. The harvest season was nearly over, and as troubles of a 
serious nature were rife in other parts of the State, the rioters were 
no longer the sole object of attention, and by degrees the country 
was quiet, if not at peace. A dangerous lesson had been taught to 
an ignorant and half-savage people, that violence was above law, and 
that the Government had no power which they were bound to re- 
spect. Throughout all the troubles which distinguished his admin- 
istration the conduct of the Governor was disgraceful. He showed 
clearly to the world that he considered himself not the Governor 
elected by the people to be their leader and director, but the clerk— 
let us say the chief clerk—of an administration bureau. In Edge- 
field, at Hamburg, and in the rice-fields, he kept aloof from the 
scenes, but sent agents, not to quell and punish, but to report what 
they had seen, and, if they could, to pacify. A real Governor ap- 
pearing and invoking of the people that aid which they had virtually 
promised to give him when they made him their leader, might, and 
probably would, have changed the whole course of this history. But 
his philosophic mind never conceived the simple and obvious duty 
of a chief magistrate, never comprehended the magic power which 
can be exercised by a chief. To Edgefield he sent the corrupt Den- 
nis, whose mission was treated with contempt by all parties. Then 
he sent Judge Mackey, not to punish, but to pacify. To Hamburg 
he sent the facile Stone, who eagerly and instantly concocted an 
indictment against the whole county. To Combahee he sent procla- 
mations, trial-justices, and Colonel Laws. It never occurred to him 
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that when any part of the State was in trouble, there was the place 
for the Governor to show himself. But he had more important and 
more pressing duties to perform. The fate of the Republican party 
might depend upon the vote of South Carolina. He had promised 
to President Grant to bend all his efforts to obtain it, and to accom- 
plish it was his first and his last object. 


Operations Around Petersburg—General Hagood’s Report of 16th, 17th 
and 18th of June, 1864. 


HEADQUARTERS HaAGoon’s BRIGADE, 
HoKe’s Division, 15th July, 1864. 


Capt. John A. Cooper, A. A. G.: 


Captain,—I am instructed to report the operations of my brigade 
on the 16th, 17th and 18th ulto. 

On the evening of the 15th, about dark, my brigade arrived at 
Petersburg, by the Petersburg & Richmond railroad, and I was at 
General Beauregard’s headquarters, reporting for orders, when a 
courier announced that the enemy had carried the defences from No. 
3 to No. 7, inclusive, and that our troops were retreating. I was 
ordered to move out immediately upon the City Point road and take 
a position to cover that approach to the city, and upon which a new 
defensive line could be taken. It was after dark, and being unac- 
quainted with the country and unable to learn much from the con- 
fused and contradictory accounts of the volunteer guides who ac- 
companied me, I halted my command at the junction of the City 
Point and Prince George roads, and rode forward myself to recon- 
noitre the country. With the aid of a map opportunely sent me by 
Colonel Harris, Chief of Engineers, I finally determined upon the line 
of the creek, which empties into the Appomattox in rear of No. 1, 
and the west fork of which crosses the lines near No. 15, and estab- 
lished my command upon it. General Colquitt’s brigade and the 
other brigades arriving shortly afterwards were established upon 
this line, General Hoke having approved the selection, and by day- 
light the position was partially entrenched. Colonel Tabb’s regi- 
ment of Wise’s brigade held the lines from No. 1 to No. 2, and was 
relieved by one of my regiments (Twenty-seventh South Carolina). 
This made my line ex echellon, with the echellon thrown forward on 
the left. Discovering this fact at daylight, and that this portion of 
the line was completely enfiladed by the guns of the enemy estab- 
3 
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lished at No. 7, I withdrew this regiment also to the west side of the 
creek. The new line now held by our forces was the chord of the 
arc of the abandoned works. I also brought in and sent to the ord- 
nance officer two field-pieces, spiked, that had been abandoned by 
our troops the day before. 

The enemy shelled our position furiously during the day, and the 
skirmishers were constantly engaged. They ostentatiously formed 
for battle several times during the day, beyond musket range, there 
being no artillery on our portion of the line, and about dark a feeble 
effort at assault was made upon my centre, none getting nearer than 
seventy-five yards to our line. It was kept up for an hour or more, 
but they were kept at bay without trouble, and finally retired. 

Captains Hopkins and Palmer and Adjutant Gelling, of the 
Twenty-seventh regiment, were killed by the same shell, and several 
enlisted men were killed and wounded during the day. Lieutenant 
Alleming was wounded, and has since died. I grieve to add the 
names of these gallant officers to the bloody record of the last two 
months. In this short time the best and bravest of my command 
have been laid beneath the soil of Virginia. 

On the 17th nothing occurred with me except pretty heavy shell- 
ing from the enemy. Having no artillery to reply to them, their 
practice was very accurate, and inflicted some loss upon us. Our 
earthworks were diligently strengthened, and assumed a respectable 
profile. 

At 1:30 A. M. on the 18th I received orders to withdraw to a line 
some eight hundred yards in rear of our position, which had been 
partially prepared for occupation. This new line rested upon the 
Appomattox some two hundred yards west of the house of the 
younger Hare, and ran nearly at right angles to the river, passing 
over the western end of the eminence upon which the elder Hare 
resides, known as Hare’s Hill. I was to occupy again the extreme 
left. This movement was executed safely, and the troops again in 
position before daylight. 

Shortly after daylight, the enemy advanced upon our old line and 
finding it abandoned, came on with vociferous cheers. As soon as 
these skirmishers encountered our new picket line, their line of bat- 
tle halted and heavy skirmishing commenced. This continued until 
about 2 P. M., the skirmishers alternately driving each other. We 
lost several killed and wounded and a few prisoners, but inflicting an 
equal or greater loss upon the enemy, and capturing between 25 and 
30 prisoners. 
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At 2 P. M. the enemy formed for an assault upon the por- 
tion of my brigade between the river and the City Point road. A 
regiment was pushed up in column along the banks of the river, under 
cover of the grove and buildings of the younger Hare, and when 
its head became uncovered attempted to deploy. The rest of their 
force attempted to come forward in line of battle, but never got closer 
than 250 yards. Our fire was opened upon the column as soon as 
it showed itself and upon the line at about 300 yards. The enemy 
attempted to rally, but were driven back in confusion. The Twen- 
ty first, Twenty-seventh and Eleventh regiments repulsed this at- 
tack. South of the City Point road the skirmishing was heavy, but 
our line was not attacked. Later in the afternoon, when Colquitt’s 
brigade was assailed, my right regiment fired a few volleys obliquely 
upon the attacking column. 

Lieutenant Harvey, Seventh battalion, was killed to-day, and 
Lieutenant Felder, Twenty-fifth, and Major Rion, Seventh battal- 
ion, were wounded. 

I am unable to give an accurate statement of casualties on these 
days, as in the record preserved by my A. A. G. the casualties of a 
later day and of some preceding skirmishes at Cold Harbor are in- 
cluded. 

About 220 is supposed to be the aggregate—of which killed, 36 ; 
wounded, 21 ; missing, 63. 

I am, Captain, respectfully, 
[Signed] JoHNson HaGoop, 
Brigadier-General. 


Letters from General Lee to President Davis on ‘ The Situation” in 
September, 1863. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
September 14, 1863. 
His Excellency Jefferson Davis, 
President Confederate States, Richmond: 


Mr. President: My \etter of this morning will have informed you 
of the crossing of the Rappahannock by the cavalry of General 
Meade’s army, and of the retirement of ours to the Rapidan. The 
enemy’s cavalry so greatly outnumbers ours, and is generally accom- 
panied by so large a force of infantry in its operations, that it must 
always force ours back. I advanced last night to the Rapidan, a 
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portion of Early’s and Anderson’s divisions, and arrested the fur. 
ther progress of the enemy. I have just returned from an examina- 
tion of the enemy’s cavalry on the Rapidan. It seems to consist of 
their entire force, three divisions, with horse-artillery, and, as far as 
I can judge, is the advance of General Meade’s army. All the cav- 
alry have been withdrawn from the lower Rappahannock, except 
some reduced pickets from Richard’s ford, to Fredericksburg. Our 
scouts report that their whole army is under marching orders, and 
that two corps havealready crossed the Rappahannock. The Eleventh 
corps, which has been guarding the line of the railroad, marched 
through Manassas on the 12th instant for the Rappahannock. 
Three steamers, heavily loaded with troops, reached Alexandria on 
the oth, and the troops were forwarded in trains on the roth to the 
same destination. Everything looks like a concentration of their 
forces, and it is stated by our scouts that they have learned of the 
large reduction of this army. I begin to fear that we have lost the 
use of troops here, where they are much needed, and that they have 
gone where they will do no good. I learn by the papers of to-day 
that General Rosecrans’ army entered Chattanooga on the gth, and 
that General Bragg has retired still further into the interior. It also 
appears that General Burnside did not move to make a junction 
with Rosecrans, but marched upon Knoxville. General Bragg 
must, therefore, either have been misinformed of his movements or 
he subsequently changed them. Had I been aware that Knoxville 
was the destination of General Burnside, I should have recommended 
that General Longstreet should be sent to oppose him, instead of to 
Atlanta. 

If General Bragg is unable to bring General Rosecrans to battle, I 
think it would be better to return General Longstreet to this army to 
enable me to oppose the advance of General Meade with a greater 
prospect of success. And it is a matter worthy of consideration 
whether General Longstreet’s corps will reach General Bragg in time 
and condition to be of any advantage to him. If the report sent to 
me by General Cooper since my return from Richmond is correct, 
General Bragg had, on the 20th August last, 51,101 effective men ; 
General Buckner, 20th August last, 16,118 effective men. He 
was to receive from General Johnston 9,000 effective men. His 
total force will, therefore, be 76,219, as large a number as I 
presume he can operate with. This is independent of the local 
troops which, you may recollect, he reported as exceeding his ex- 
pectations. Should General Longstreet reach General Bragg in time 
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to aid him in winning a victory, and return to this army, it will be 
well, but should he be detained there without being able to do any 
good, it will result in evil. I hope you will have the means of judg- 
ing of this matter and of deciding correctly. There seems to be no 
prospect now of General Burnside effecting a junction with General 
Rosecrans, but it is to be apprehended that he will force General 
Jones back and thus aid the advance of General Meade. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. LEE, General. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
September 14, 1863. 


His Excellency Jefferson Davis, President Confederate States : 


Mr. President: The guns of three battalions of artillery have been 
called for, to go with General Longstreet, and have been forwarded 
to Richmond with that object. I think before they go it should be 
fully ascertained whether they can obtain horses for them in that re- 
gion. If this cannot be done it would be worse than useless to carry 
them, as they would not only undergo the wear and tear and damage 


of transportation, but we might possibly lose them. 

A little after midnight on September 13th, General Stuart received 
notice of an intended advance of the enemy’s cavalry, and made his 
preparations accordingly. On the morning of that day they came 
in force, having crossed the Rappahannock at all the fords, from 
Stark’s on Hazel river to Kelly’s. They were supported by a force 
of infantry. Heskirmished with them all day and by 6 0’clock in the 
evening was pressed back to within half a mile of Cedar Mountain, 
with the loss, I regret to say, of three pieces of artillery. From this 
point he fell back after night to the Rapidan to prevent being turned, 
and to obtain supplies more readily. He was greatly outnumbered, 
the enemy having three divisions of cavalry with infantry, and he 
having three brigades; the fourth (Fitz. Lee’s) being still at Freder- 
icksburg. He reports that his men behaved with bravery and that 
he took a considerable number of prisoners. He left a picket force 
in front of the enemy at Cedar Mountain, and I have heard nothing 
from him this morning. It may bea reconnoissance in force merely, 
but I have made preparations in case it should be an advance of his 
whole force. I have been informed that the New York Heradd of 
the gth instant contained the movement of Longstreet’s corps in the 
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order in which his divisions moved, and even contains the announce- 
ment that two of his brigades would probably stop in Richmond and 
Wise and Jenkins take their places. I only communicated the move- 
ment to the Quartermaster-General on the night of the 6th instant, 
and it must have reached New York on the 7th or 8th in order to be 
in the Herald of the 9th. I fear there has been great imprudence in 
talking on the part of our people, or that there may be improper 
persons among the officers or railroad clerks. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
R. E. LEE, General. 


Organization of the Army of the Valley District August 20, 1864. * 
[Compiled by War Record’s Office. ] 
RODES’ DIVISION. + 
Major-General R. E. Rodes. 
Grimes’ Brigade. Cook’s Brigade. 
Brigadier-General Bryan Grimes. Brigadier-General Phil. Cook. 
Thirty-second North Carolina. Fourth Georgia. 
Forty-third North Carolina. Twelfth Georgia. 
Forty-fifth North Carolina. Twenty-first Georgia. 
Fifty-third North Carolina. Forty-fourth Georgia. 
Second North Carolina Battalion. 
Cox’s Brigade. Battle’s Brigade. 
Brigadier-General W. R. Cox. Brigadier-General C. A. Battle. 
First North Carolina. Third Alabama. 
Second North Carolina. Fifth Alabama. 
Third North Carolina. Sixth Alabama. 
Fourth North Carolina. Twelfth Alabama. 
Fourteenth North Carolina. Sixty-first Alabama. 
Thirtieth North Carolina. 
GORDON’S DIVISION. 
Major-General John B. Gordon. 
Hays’ Brigade. t 
Colonel William Monaghan. 
Fifth Louisiana, Major A. Hart. 
Sixth Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel J.-Hanlon, 
Seventh Louisiana. Lieutenant-Colonel T. M. Terry. 
Eighth Louisiana, Captain L. Prados. 
Ninth Louisiana, Colonel William R. Peck. 
Stafford’s Brigade. t 
Colonel Eugene Waggaman. 
First Louisiana, Captain Joseph Taylor. 
Second Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel M. A. Grogan. 
Tenth Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Monier. 
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Fourteenth Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel David Zable. 
Fifteenth Louisiana, Captain H. J. Egan. 


Evans’ Brigade. 

Coionel E. N. Atkinson. 
Thirteenth Georgia, Colonel John H. Baker. 
Twenty-sixth Georgia, Lieutenant Colonel James S. Blain. 
Thirty-first Georgia, Colonel John H Lowe. 
Thirty-eighth Georgia, Major Thomas H. Bomar. 
Sixtieth Georgia, Captain Milton Russell. 
Sixty-first Georgia, Captain E. F. Sharpe. 
Twelfth Georgia Battalion, Captain James W. Anderson. 


Terry’s Brigade. 3 
Brigadier-General William Terry. 

Colonel J. H. F. Funk. Colonel R. H. Dungan. 
Second Virginia. Twenty-first Virginia. 
Fourth Virginia. Twenty-fifth Virginia. 
Fifth Virginia. Forty-second Virginia. 
Twenty-seventh Virginia. Forty-fourth Virginia. 
Thirty-third Virginia. Forty-eighth Virginia. 

Fiftieth Virginia. 
Lieutenant-Colonel S. H. Saunders. 
Tenth Virginia. 
Twenty-third Virginia. 
Thirty-seventh Virginia. 


RAMSEUR’S DIVISION. + 
Major General S. D. Ramseur. 


Pegram’s Brigade. Johnston’s Brigade. 
Brigadier-General John Pegram. Brigadier-General R. D. Johnston. 
Thirteenth Virginia. Fifth North Carolina. 
Thirty-first Virginia. Twelfth North Carolina. 
Forty-ninth Virginia. Twentieth North Carolina. 
Fifty-second Virginia. Twenty-third North Carolina. 
Fifty-eighth Virginia. 
Godwin'’s Brigade. 
Brigadier-General A. C. Godwin. 
Sixth North Carolina. 
Twenty-first North Carolina. 
Fifty-fourth North Carolina. 
Fifty-seventh North Carolina. 
First North Carolina Battalion. 
~ ® As shown by inspection reports ; cavalry and artillery not accounted for. 
¢ Regimental commanders not indicated on inspection report. 
t These brigades united under command of Brigadier-General Zebulon York. 


2Composed of the fragmentary remains of fourteen of the regiments of Edward Johnson’s di- 
vision, most of which was captured by the enemy May 12, 1864. 
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Two Anecdotes of General Lee. 
By WALTER B. BARKER. 


The lifeand character of so noble a man as General Robert E. 
Lee is a theme that none but our greatest minds should dis- 
cuss in public or in private, but with your permission the writer, who 
held an humble position on the staff of Brigadier-General Jos. R. 
Davis, of Mississippi, (nephew of Jefferson Davis), in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, will relate two little incidents which happened 
at the ‘‘ Battle of the Wilderness”’ : 

On the eve of the 5th of May General Lee, with General Stuart, 
rode to the front, where Stuart’s cavalry had encountered the ad- 
vance of the Federal army. As they rode through the infantry, 
then awaiting orders, passing a farm-house, three young ladies stood 
at the gate of the residence, holding a package, which from his gal- 
lantry, or good looks, or both, they entrusted to Capt. E. P. Thomp- 
son (nephew of Jake Thompson, and now a Mississippi editor), of 
General Davis’s staff, with the request that he deliver the same to 
General Lee. It contained three handsomely embroidered colored 
merino overshirts, very much worn in the army. Capt. Thompson 
at once rode forward to overtake the General, who had by this 
time reached within range of the shots from Grant’s skirmishers, 
and while under fire tendered the gift as from the ladies. General 
Lee, with his usual self-possession and courteous bearing, said to 
Capt. T. : ‘‘ Return my warmest thanks to the ladies, and be kind 
enough to deliver the package to one of my couriers : say that I 
trust I may see and thank them in person.”’ 

Early on the morning of the 6th, Grant, who had massed a heavy 
force in the immediate front of Davis’s Mississippi brigade, opened fire 
and began a forward movement on our lines at this point. Seeing we 
were unable to check their advance, Colonel Stone (since Governor 
of Mississippi), commanding Davis’s brigade, sent word to General 
Heth, division commander, that he must be reinforced, which brought 
to our aid a division of Longstreet’s corps, led in person by that 
able Lieutenant-General. It was at this critical crisis that General 
Lee appeared upon the scene. After the enemy had been repulsed 
on the right, and while our chieftain was awaiting, in painful anxiety, 
information from our left wing, a courier—a mere youth—came 
dashing up with a message from Lieutenant-General R. H. Ander- 
son, his small pony panting like a deer that had been pursued by a 
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pack of trained hounds. Delivering his sealed message to General 
Lee in person, who, after reading it, noticing how tired his pony 
was, said to him: ‘‘ Young man, you should have some feeling for 
your horse; dismount and rest him!’’ at the same time taking from 
the small saddle-bags attached to his own saddle a buttered biscuit, 
giving half of it, from his own hand, to the young courier’s pony. 
This act of consideration for the dumb beast made a lasting impres- 
sion upon my then youthful mind, and taught me ever since to treat 
all animals as if they had feelings as ourselves. At the moment it 
occurred to me, hungry as I was, that he had better have divided 
his biscuit with the rider of the animal, or myself; but I soon appre- 
ciated the motive of his hospitality to the poor beast, and, as before 
stated, learned a lesson in kindness to animals I shall not soon forget. 


WALTER B. BARKER, 
507 Broadway, New York City. 


The Cruise of the Nashville. 
By JuDGE THEODORE S. GARNETT, JR. 
[From Facts Furnished by Lieutenant W. C. Whittle.] 


In 1861 the Nashville, then used as a freight and passenger steamer, 
was seized inthe port of Charleston, S. C., by the Confederate au- 
thorities and soon fitted out for the purpose of taking Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell to Europe. She was a side-wheel, brig-rigged steamer, 
of about one thousand two hundred or one thousand four hundred 
tons, and was therefore deemed by them too large a vessel to run the 
blockade. That purpose was accordingly abandoned. Captain R. 
B. Pegram, then in command of the Nashville, fitted her with two 
small guns and made her ready for sea, with a full crew of officers 
and men. The following is a list of her officers : Captain, R. B. Pe- 
gram ; Charles M. Fauntleroy, First Lieutenant ; John W. Bennett, 
Second Lieutenant ; William C. Whittle, Third Lieutenant ; John H. 
Ingram, Master ; Jno. L. Ancrum, Surgeon ; Richard Taylor, Pay- 
master ; James Hood, Chief Engineer ; Assistant Murray, and two 
others, and the following Midshipmen: W. R. Dalton, William H. 
Sinclair, Clarence Cary, J. W. Pegram, W. P. Hamilton, 
Thomas and McClintock. 

Early in the fall of 1861 she ran out of Charleston, touched at Ber- 
muda for coal and soon arrived at Southampton, England, having 
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captured and burned ex route the American ship Harvey Birch. 
Here we remained until the latter part of January, 1862. About the 
1st of February, 1862, we sailed for the Confederacy, evading the 
United States steamer Tuscarora, which had for some time been 
watching an opportunity to capture the Nashville, having been sent 
for that purpose. The manner of our escape is worthy of mention. 
The Queen’s proclamation of neutrality required that neither bel- 
ligerent should leave port until twenty-four hours after the hour set 
for the sailing of the other. The Tuscarora immediately got under 
way and lay off the port to avoid the restriction, awaiting our de- 
parture, but one evening came to anchor near the Isle of Wight, 
within the limit of British jurisdiction. Captain Pegram, learning 
this, at once notified the government that he would set sail at a cer- 
tain hour the next day, and the Tuscarora was notified that she must 
remain until the expiration of the twenty-four hours thereafter. A 
British vessel was sent down to see that this order was not violated 
and the Nashville, with flying colors, steamed proudly by the Tus- 
carora and passed out to sea, leaving her commander and crew to 
meditate on the delightful uncertainties of the law of nations. 

The run to Bermuda was without incident, save that we encoun- 
tered a gale of wind which did us considerable damage. After re- 
pairing and coaling ship we took on board the Master and crew of a 
North Carolina schooner, which had been wrecked by the gale at 
Bermuda. The Master agreed to pilot us into the harbor of Beau- 
fort, N. C., and we made for that port. On the way the schooner 
Gilfillan was captured and destroyed. Arriving off Beaufort we 
found one United States blockade steamer and determined to pass 
in by a ruse de guerre. A steamer very much like the Nashville 
was then employed by the United States navy in carrying the mails 
and communicating with the blockading squadron, Personating this 
steamer and flying the United States flag, we ran confidently up to 
the blockader and made signal to her to come and get her mails. 
The Nashville was hove to under gentle pressure of steam and the 
blockader lowered a boat. While pulling towards us we changed 
our course and ran for port. Before their mistake was discovered 
the Nashville was out of reach of the enemy’s guns, which, how- 
ever, fired shot after shot in impotent rage, all falling short as we 
widened the distance under full steam, making safe harbor at More- 
head City on the 28th day of February, 1862. 

Captain Pegram, after visiting Richmond and reporting to the 
Navy Department for instructions, returned to the ship, bringing in- 
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formation that the Nashville had been sold to private parties in 
Charleston. The order to remove all Confederate States property, 
including armament, charts and instruments from the vessel, were 
promptly executed, and the ship was left under the command of 
Lieutenant William C. Whittle, with two midshipmen, Messrs. Sin- 
clair and Hamilton, Boatswain Sawyer, Chief Engineer Hood, three 
sailors, four firemen, cook and steward, to be kept in order until 
taken possession of by the agent of the purchasers. 

General Burnside’s movement upon Newbern, N. C. was then 
being executed, and Captain Pegram, with the officers and crew of 
the Nashville, went through on one of the last trains that could escape, 
after which all communication inland was completely cut off. Burnside’s 
expedition was moving upon Morehead City and the capture of the 
Nashville seemed inevitable. The blockading fleet had been in- 
creased to two steamers and one sailing vessel, and the Federal 
troops were on the march to seize the vessel as she lay tied up at the 
wharf. 

To most minds escape would have appeared an absolute impossi- 
bility. Without a crew or means of defense, without even a chart or 
chronometer, short of coal and provisions, the idea uf saving the ship 
was simply vain. But to Lieutenant Whittle there seemed a single 
chance, and he gallantly determined ‘‘to take that chance.’’ The fall 
of Fort Macon he thought only a question of time, and a very short 
time at that ; the blockade must therefore be broken and Whittle 
prepared to do it. Quietly and secretly he set to work, and being 
assured by his Chief Engineer (Hood) that with his small force 
and the assistance of the deck hands he could keep the vessel under 
steam, he made ready to run through the blockading fleet. He was 
fortunate in securing the services of Captain Gooding, an excel- 
lent coast pilot, who was then in command of a sailing ship block- 
aded in the harbor. He brought with him a chart, chronometer and 
sextant, and such instruments as were deemed absolutely necessary 
for navigation, with the promise from Lieutenant Whittle that if his 
efforts were successful the ultimate command of the ship would be 
given him by the purchasers. 

From this point the writer prefers to give the story in Lieutenant 
Whittle’s own words : ‘‘ Having made all my preparations to destroy 
the ship, if necessary, to prevent her capture in passing out, I 
dropped down under the guns of Fort Macon. Colonel White, in 
command of the fort, came on board and told me of the efforts that 
were being made for my capture. He suggested that, as I had no 
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means of defense, I should, on the approach of the expedition, de- 
stroy my vessel and come into his fort as a reinforcement to him. [| 
then divulged to Colonel White my plan of escape and notified him 
of my intention to run out that evening, requesting him to see 
that I was not fired upon by his command. He was delighted with 
the plan and wished me God-speed. On the evening of March 17, 
1862, between sunset and moonrise, the moon then being nearly 
full, I tripped my anchor and ran out. As soon as I was under way 
a rocket was sent up from the lower side of Bogue Island, below Fort 
Macon, by an enemy’s boat, sent ashore from the blockaders for the 
purpose of watching me, giving me the assurance that my movement 
had been detected. 

‘* Steaming towards the entrance at the bar, I found the three ves- 
sels congregated close together under way and covering the narrow 
channel. Just before reaching the bar I slipped my anchor, which 
in hoisting had caught under the forefoot, in order to prevent its 
knocking a hole in the ship’s bottom, as I knew we would strike in 
going over the bar. We were going at full speed, say fourteen knots 
per hour. I was in the pilot house with Gooding and two others 
were at the wheel. The blockaders, under way and broadside to me, 
were across my path. I ran for the one farthest to the northward 
and eastward, with the determinatfon to go through or sink both 
ships. As I approached rapidly I was given the right of way and 
passed through and out under a heavy fire from the three vessels. 
They had commenced firing as soon as I got within range and con- 
tinued until I passed out, firing in all, as well as we could determine, 
about twenty guns. The moon rose clear and full a short time after- 
wards and found us well out to sea, no attempt being made to pur- 
sue us that we could discover. 

‘‘Weran on out to the inner edge of the Gulf Stream, where we re- 
mained until the next day, and in the afternoon of the 18th of March 
shaped our course for Charleston. Arriving in the midst of the 
blockading fleet there before dawn of the 19th, we discovered their 
position by the great number of rockets which they were sending up 
to signal the fact that our presence was known. This, together with 
the fact that the stone fleet had been sunk in the channel, leaving 
only the Maffitt’s channel open, and not knowing how far even that 
was obstructed, made me conclude nct to attempt to run in. With 
an exhausted crew and short of coal, I put back and ran clear of the 
blockaders. At daylight on the 19th made Cape Roman, steaming 
close in to land, and tracked up the beach, intending to try to enter 
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Georgetown, S. C.; but seeing the smoke of two steamers to the 
northward, I stopped the engines and made ready to destroy the 
vessels on their approach, as we were in a condition too exhausted to 
run successfully. 

‘‘ Fortunately, the smoke of the blockaders disappeared on the hori- 
zon, and westeamed on up to the entrance of Georgetown, but on going 
in got aground onthe bar. Sending out a boat to take soundings, I ob- 
served a boat pulling around a point of land inside, filled with armed 
men. At the same moment a body of horsemen came down on the 
beach. Not knowing but that this port also had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, I called my boat alongside and made such pre- 
parations for defence as I could devise. When close enough, the 
boat hailed us to know what ship it was. I answered by asking 
whether they were Federals or Confederates. Their reply was: ‘We 
are South Carolinians,’ and I answered: ‘This is the Confederate 
States steamer Nashville,’ which at first they seemed to discredit. 
Finally they approached, and I was told by the officer in command 
that Colonel Manigault, who was commanding -ashore, had directed 
that if I was a Confederate vessel I should hoist another flag under 
the one already up. I told him I had no other except the United 
States flag, and this might mislead him. I then told him I needed a 
pilot. He readily and very quickly pulled ashore, and returned 
with one, bringing me a message from Colonel Manigault that I 
could place implicit confidence in him, to let him take the ship up to 
Georgetown, and requesting me to come ashore and confer with 
him. In the meantime the Nashville, having been got afloat by me, 
was placed in charge of this pilot and steamed up to Georgetown. 

‘*T went ashore and was received by Colonel Manigault, of the 
South Carolina forces, with a hearty welcome and cheers from his 
troops. Colonel Manigault inquired whether I had seen the block- 
aders off Georgetown. I replied that I had seen their smoke going 
off up the coast, whereupon he informed me that this was the first 
day for many weeks that they had absented themselves from their 
post in front of the harbor. I proceeded at once to Richmond and 
reported to S. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, who directed me 
to return to Charleston and confer with Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & 
Co., the purchasers of the vessel, and to take all necessary steps to 
effect her transfer to them as speedily as possible. I went to Charles- 
ton and in concert with them or their agents the business was closed, 
they giving the command of the ship, at my request, to Captain 
Gooding. Being unable to carry out any cargo on account of the 
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bar, she sailed in ballast, having taken in coal and such crew as could 
be secured for her. She left Georgetown in the broad light of day, 
flying the Confederate flag, before the blockaders returned to port. 

‘* After this she made several successful trips through the block- 
ade and later was transferred to other parties, and subsequently she 
was attacked by the enemy and destroyed at the mouth of the Oge- 
chee river. I am persuaded that the Federals did not know that the 
Nashville went into Georgetown until it was revealed to them by my 
capture below New Orleans in April, 1862. I had then among my 
private papers the rough draft of my report to Secretary Mallory, 
in which I had announced to him the escape of the vessel from More- 
head City and her entrance into Georgetown. The Federal officer 
who read this rough report seemed to have the impression that the 
Nashville had sailed direct to Nassau, and so expressed himself to 
me. On my telling him that I had taken her into Georgetown he 
was greatly surprised, and the circumstances of her escape were thus 
for the first time communicated to the Federal Government.”’ 


Norfolk, Va., 1882. 


Letter from President Davis to the Reunion of Confederate Veterans at 
Dallas, Texas, August 6th, 1884. 


BEAvvorR, Miss., July 29, ’84. 


Major John F. Elliott : 


My Dear Sir: \ have received yours of the 28th instant, and the 
renewed invitation to attend the reunion in Texas of the old settlers 
and ex-Confederates intensifies the regret heretofore expressed at 
my inability to be present on that occasion. The very gratifying 
terms of your letter revives the grateful recollection of the many 
manifestations of the kind regard of your people. From the date of 
your revolution and admission as an independent State of the Union, 
I have watched your progress and development with the hope and 
expectation that Texas would be in the fulfilment of her destiny the 
Empire State of the American Union. Her vast territory, with a 
corresponding variety of climate, soil, mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts, form a solid basis for such an anticipation should her territory 
remain undivided. It was with such hopes for her future that, in the 
official position to which I refer, I resisted the transfer of the north- 
ern portion of the State to the public domain of the United States ; 
but shorn of that portion of her territory which was north of the 
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parallel of 36° 30’, there yet remains enough to justify the expecta- 
tion alluded to above. The expansion of cultivation has no doubt 
changed the appearance of the country, substituting the useful of 
agricultural man for the beautiful of nature. Years ago, in its wilder 
state, I went over wide spreading plains carpeted with primroses, 
while here and there arose isolated groves of sturdy oaks, and felt 
the charm of a scene where nature had, ona scale too grand for 
man’s imitation, laid out parks replete with beauty ; but the most 
cherished memory is that of the cordial, unconventional welcome of 
the gallant, free-hearted sons of Texas. Thereafter, I have said a 
Texan, instead of a ‘‘ Highland welcome,’’ the wide world o’er. 

The approaching reunicn is to bring together the men whose 
friendships were formed in camp, and which have the sure, enduring 
foundation of having been cemented under the severe tests of toil, 
privation, suffering, and danger by which all that is weak or meanly 
selfish is exposed. Happy indeed must such reunion be, and from 
afar I send you my warmest congratulations. Of the hardy ‘‘old 
settlers’’ who, against desperate odds, won the battles of the war 
for independence, of the veterans who served in the war with Mex- 
ico, ‘‘how few—all weak and withered—of their force wait on the 
verge of dark eternity.”’ 

The Romans gave to Great Britain and to the United States in 
the rules and articles of war the basis of the military establishments 
of three peoples, who have attained to the highest degree of mili- 
tary glory, and it was a rule among the Romans richly to reward 
their generals when returning successful from a foreign war, but 
never to grant a triumph for a victory won in internecine strife. 
With us the rule has been reversed, and the veterans of the war 
with Mexico have been the subjects of a special discrimination. 

During the progress of the Texas revolution a distinguished 
officer left the United States army and went, unheralded, to join the 
struggling Texans, and entered their service as a private. His abil- 
ity, as well as his reputation, attracted notice, and step by step he 
rose to the command of one of her armies. Baptized in her service, 
he became her adopted son. When the war occurred between the 
United States and Mexico he led a regiment of Texans to join the 
army of the Rio Grande. Thus he was an ‘‘old settler”? and ‘‘a 
veteran of the war with Mexico.’’ He subsequently re-entered the 
army of the United States, of which he was a brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral when Texas seceded from the Union and war was inaugurated 
between the States. True to his allegiance to his adopted mother 
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and sovereign, he left the army of the United States and offered his 
sword to the Confederacy. When commanding a Confederate army 
in one of the great battles of the war, and victory was within his 
immediate grasp, he fell, mortally wounded, and died upon the field. 
Great in council as in action, faithful in every relation of life, he died 
as he had lived, the devotee to duty, and left behind him the good 
name which gives grace and perpetuity to glory. Need it be said to 
Texans that I refer to Albert Sidney Johnston? All that was mor- 
tal of that hero reposes in the soil of the land he loved. Generous, 
patriotic Louisiana is constructing an equestrian statue to his mem- 
ory—a tribute twice blessed. 

From that portion of the State in which your reunion is to be held 
there came to the army in Mexico Colonel Wood’s regiment of cav- 
alry. I was closely associated with them on a critical occasion in the 
attack on Monterey. Should any of the survivors be with you, 
please present my fraternal greeting to them. 

Rocked in the cradle of revolution, the history of Texas is full of 
heroic deeds, from the self-sacrificing band of the Alamo, who gave 
to their State the example of how men should dare and die to pro- 
tect the helpless, to the defence of Sabine Pass, which for intrepidity 
and extraordinary success must, I think, be admitted to have no par- 
allel in the annals of ancient or modern warfare. Texas is now boldly 
striding onward in the conquests of peace, and I cannot wish for her 
a brighter future than that in agricultural, mining, manufacturing, 
educational, social and religious efforts she may gather wreaths of 
oak worthy to mingle with the fadeless laurel that decks her brow. 

Deprived of the happiness of meeting, probably for the last time, the 
‘* Old Settlers’? and ex-Confederates in their reunion, of receiving 
the friendly welcome and feeling the warm grasp of their hands, I 
send to them my earnest prayer that every ‘‘ good and perfect gift ’’ 
may be vouchsafed to them, and remain faithfully, 


JEFFERSON Davis. 





Morris Island. 
By Miss CLAuDINE RHETT. 


Five miles from Charleston lies Morris Island, facing the broad 
Atlantic to the east, and divided from James Island by a wide 
marsh and a winding channel. It is a bare, desolate tract of barren 
land, scarcely rising above the level of the water. The wind sweeps 
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over it, whirling the sea-sand into ever-shifting hillocks and hollows, 
like the deserts of Arabia, but without the attractions ascribed to 
those wildernesses by the poet Moore ; for down these slopes spring 
no “silvery-footed antelopes’’ and nowhere does ‘‘ the Acacia wave 
her yellow hair.’’ Only a few stunted shrubs grow along the west- 
ern side of the island near the creek, affording a scant refuge to the 
little sea-birds which build their nests among the wind-tossed 
branches. The only inhabitants are an oyster-gatherer and a few 
men who attend to the light-house. If human vision could reach so 
far, one might stand on the beach and look across the intervening 
space to the continent of Europe ; but as this is impossible, and we 
can only gaze at the waste of waters, there is nothing to awaken 
fancy, or enlist any one’s attention, and a stranger would merely 
consider this low island to be a hopelessly desolate and utterly insig- 
nificant part of the surface of the earth. Yet the waves that break 
heavily along the shores seem to murmur the sad refrain of the 
prophet of old, ‘‘ Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?’’ while 
the wind replies mournfully, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

Those who are unacquainted with the facts of the case will hardly 
realize the statement to be true, that twenty-one years ago, during 
the months of July and August, that parched and sterile island was 
the most important spot of ground in the State of South Carolina ; 
and was the point to which all hearts and eyes turned. It was the 
out-post of Charleston, and under the burning rays of the summer 
sun, our best and bravest soldiers were fighting in defense of this old 
city. The first question that was asked in those days, when friends 
met, was, ‘‘ What is the latest news from Morris Island?’ The 
shells could be plainly heard in town, of course, as for weeks they 
continually swept like a hail-storm over the Island ; while on our side 
the artillerists at Battery Wagner and Battery Gregg replied loudly, 
and the guns of Fort Sumter joined in the awful concert, keeping 
up an unremitting fire, day and night, upon the enemy’s camps, 
assaulting columns, working parties, and the fleet. 

During the seige it became customary to call the different batter- 
ies, as they were constructed, by the names of officers who had been 
killed—thus Battery Cheves was named after Capt. Langdon Cheves, 
of the Ergineer Corps, who was killed at Battery Wagner ; Battery 
Simpkins, after Major John Simpkins, of the Regulars, who also fell 
at this post; Battery Haskell and Battery Kringle, on James 
Island, after Captain Charles Haskell, of the Regulars, and Captain 
Robert Kringle, besides many others, which cannot all be enumer- 

4 
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ated. In this way the most important and famous of all these earth - 
works, Battery Wagner, was called after Major Tom Wagner, ot 
the Regulars, who was killed at Fort Hamilton by the bursting of a 
gun. This excellent and valued officer was much regretted, and his 
name has been handed down to history by the heroic defence of this 
noted battery. 

The fighting for Charleston, which was to continue without cessa- 
tion until the evacuation of the city, almost at the close of the war, 
began at the southern point of Morris Island, July roth, 1863, 
where Captain John C. Mitchel, with a handful of men, held the 
enemy in check and prevented their landing for many hours, until 
our soldiers were largely outnumbered, while our position was enfi- 
laded by the fleet. When they at length retreated, poor John Bee, 
a Lieutenant in the First artillery, was one of those who were left 
dead behind them. He was a good officer and a fine fellow, with 
generous, chivalric feelings. How little did those who knew him as 
a light-hearted boy dream that he would fall on that ocean washed 
shore and sleep there so soundly that the loudest cannon could never 
more awaken him to the turmoil of this mortal life. 

Battery Wagner was assaulted that very night, and the weary but 
brave-hearted artillerists, who had fought through all the heat of the 
day, were called upon to stand to their guns again and help to repel 
the efforts which were vainly made to capture this work. I have 
heard an amusing account of a little incident that occurred on this 
occasion. Two brothers—one a Captain of a company, and the 
other a private—were standing side by side, awaiting the charge of 
the foe, who had already been beaten back. Suddenly the younger 
one (quite a boy) was struck bya bullet, and, falling down, ex- 
claimed: “Oh, T. , I am killed! I am killed!’’ The Captain 
turned his head anxiously towards him, but perceived at once that 
in the excitement of the moment he had overestimated the extent of 
his injuries, and replied sternly: ‘‘ You are not, sir. Get up and 
shoot your gun.’’ ‘‘Well, T——,’’ said the junior, meekly, ‘‘I 
thought I was killed; but I’ll try toget up.’’ With that he scrambled 
to his feet and manfully met the oncoming attack, standing at his 
post until it was defeated, and only going to the hospital to have his 
wound dressed when all immediate danger was over. 

On the night of the 18th of July, Battery Wagner was again 
furiously assaulted, and although one angle of the fort was carried 
by the assailants, they were at last driven off and obliged to give up 
the idea and abandon the hope of ever capturing this work by force 
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of arms; for our troops were too vigilant to be surprised, and too 
resolute to be overcome. So the engineers, who had steadily ad- 
vanced their lines of earthworks every night closer and closer to 
ours, ever since they had obtained a foothold on the Island, under- 
took the task of obtaining possession of Battery Wagner and driving 
us away, and they eventually succeeded by their skill in effecting 
what they desired. 

The cannon of the enemy were of much heavier calibre than ours, 
and tore down our parapets; anda calcium light which they mounted 
threw an illumination almost as bright as day upon our defences, so 
that our working parties at length could accomplish nothing, our 
guns could not be remounted, nor the breaches in our walls repaired. 
This kind of warfare is not so dangerous as the storming of redoubts, 
or battlesin the open field, but it is very wearying and harrassing, 
and breaks down the spirit of troops unless they are very steady and 
well disciplined ; for there is no excitement in it, and the protracted 
strain on the nerves wears them out. Many soldiers after their term 
of duty was over at Battery Wagner went home only to die of ty- 
phoid fever, as did Captain Julius Alston and Lieutenant Randal 
Craft, of the regulars. The bomb-proofs were used as hospitals, 
and were intensely hot so that the atmosphere in them was stifling, and 
men who were at all fastidious preferred remaining outside of them, 
even when they were ‘‘off duty,’’ and running the risk of being 
killed by the continually exploding shells. Oh, those shells ! who, 
having once heard their rushing voice of woe, can ever forget them? 
When they rise up in the air, from afar, and draw gradually nearer 
and nearer, roaring, screaming, and hurtling through miles of space 
on their errand of destruction, it is almost impossible to believe that 
they are inanimate objects, the appalling sound they make is so ex- 
pressive of hatred and malignity. 

On the 6th of September an attack was made upon Battery Gregg 
by barges, from Vincent’s Creek ; but our signal officers had been 
clever enough to read the enemy’s signals, and we were therefore 
prepared to meet their advance—our entire force at Battery Wagner, 
except the artillerists having been temporarily transferred to the 
point where the assault was expected. When the barges approached, 
they were received so warmly that they soon withdrew in confusion. 

Colonel Keitt, the commander of our forces on Morris Island, 
now reported that the engineers no longer considered Battery Wag- 
ner tenable. A council of general officers was held, and it was de- 
cided that at last Morris Island must be evacuted. Battery Wagner 
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had held out fifty-eight days, but she was finally to be abandoned, 
and so the evacuation began, at 9 o’clock on the evening of the 7th 
of September. We had a considerable number of wounded men, be- 
cause of the close proximity of our works, and the Federals, who had 
trained their sharp-shooters to pick off our soldiers very accurately, 
whenever any work was done on our defences. The wounded were 
taken to Comming’s Point and embarked first. After their departure 
the infantry were taken across to Fort Johnson, on James Island ; 
next followed the artillerists, then the rear-guard, which was com- 
posed of a small detachment of Regulars from Battery Gregg and 
Battery Wagner, and, last of all, three officers and a sergeant, who 
remained to deceive the enemy up to the moment when Captain 
Huguenin lit the fuse which was expected to blow up the powder 
magazine. They moved about from angle to angle, firing off rifles 
as fast as they could load them, so that the Yankees might not be 
aware that our troops had departed, and that all they had to do was 
to walk in and take possession. This was a very trying ordeal, for 
at any moment an attack on our shattered lines might have been 
made, and this minute garrison captured cr killed. It was by this 
time 1 o’clock in the morning, and the moon had risen. The doors 
of the powder-magazine were opened and the fuse ignited ; then they 
hastened down to the beach to take their places in our last boat. 
‘* Hurry,’’ shouted the sailors who manned this barge, for the enemy 
had discovered that something unusual was taking place, and had 
sent their barges forward again, either to make another attack on 
‘Battery Gregg, or to ascertain our movements. They had intercept- 
ed two of our boats and captured forty-nine men. The officers, in 
obedience to the warning summons, hastened rapidly on, but Captain 
Huguenin had been twice struck that day by fragments of shells 
which had exploded near him, and was so lame that he could not 
advance very fast. ‘‘Goon,’’ he said to his comrades, ‘‘and I will 
overtake you.’’ But when he got to the beach, he found, to his dis- 
may, that in the darkness and confusion they had gone off and left 
him, supposing him to be aboard. His position was truly a melan- 
choly and precarious one, for the guns of the enemy’s batteries and 
those of the fleet swept the open beach, as the tide was out ; and if 
he returned to Battery Wagner, that was no refuge to seek shelter 
in, when every instant he hoped to hear the powder blow up, and 
all of our batteries and Fort Moultrie had been instructed to concen- 
trate their fire upon it as soon as the signal of our having evacuated 
Morris Island had been given. To surrender, and be taken prisoner, 
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was also dreadful. Just then a boat, which was apparently going 
out to sea, swept by. He hailed it, and was informed, to his joy, 
that it was a ten-oared Confederate barge, which had turned back to 
avoid capture, and was going round by Sullivan’s Island. The officer 
in charge, in reply to his earnest appeal, ‘‘ For God’s sake take me 
with you!’ replied, ‘‘ The Yankees are too near to stop, but wade 
out, and we wiil take you in.’’ So the last Confederate soldier who 
left Morris Island waded out breast-high in the water and was hauled 
aboard as the boat shot by. They reached Fort Johnston at about 
3 0’clock in the morning, and found that Colonel Yates and a de- 
tachment of Regulars were about to set off for Morris Island, to 
make an attempt to rescue him, but the effort would probably have 
failed. 

A report that Captain Huguenin had been killed preceded him to 
the city, and when he reported himself, at about 8 o’clock, at Gene- 
ral Ripley’s headquarters, the greeting given him by the General 
was very characteristic. In his bluff, military manner he said: ‘‘Is 
that you? Why, I thought you were dead. I am glad tosee you.”’ 
It appears, therefore, that in South Carolina, as well as Scotland, 
‘short greeting serves in times of war.’’ 

General Beauregard was much disappointed at Batteries Gregg 
and Wagner not having been blown up. Why the zealous and reliable 
officers who were deputed to do this failed in accomplishing their 
design was because the fuses they were ordered to use were defec- 
tive. As soon as Captain Huguenin was told that the duty of blow- 
ing up Battery Gregg was assigned to him, he cut off several pieces 
of the fuse and touched them off, to ascertain if this important factor 
was in good order; but he soon found that it was worth nothing. 
In some parts the fire died out after being kindled, and in others the 
powder flared up so quickly that it was anything but a slow match. 
He therefore went to Colonel Keitt and said: ‘‘ This fuse will never 
explode the magazine. It was brought here in an open row-boat, 
and probably got wet, for it is useless; but if you will allow me to 
use my discretion I will guarantee such an explosion that where Bat- 
tery Wagner now stands there will soon be only a creek. We have 
two barrels of resin. I will put them into the hospital, which adjoins 
the powder-magazine, set them on fire, and open the doors of the 
magazine, so that the flames may soon ignite the powder, and if the- 
Yankees take possession of the fort one minute after I leave it, no 
man will be found bold enough to venture to go in and try to extin- 
guish the fire.’’ Colonel Keitt called a council of officers to con- 
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sider the question, but they decided that as the commanding Gene- 
ral had said ‘‘a fuse,’’ nothing else could be used. So the letter of 
the order was obeyed, while the object in view was lost sight of. 
The fuse was accordingly lighted the night of the evacuation, and 
after burning awhile the fire died out. Neither Battery Wagner nor 
Battery Gregg, consequently, was blown up, and the enemy quietly 
took possession of them next morning and mounted their guns on 
our parapets. 


Reminiscences of Cavalry Operations. 
By GENERAL T. T. MUNFORD. 
PAPER No. 1. 
Rev. J. Wm. Jones, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


Recent communications have appeared in the Philadelphia Weekly 
Times, written by officers who served in the Confederate cavalry. 
The reminiscences which these have revived, together with frequent 
solicitations from officers and soldiers of the brigade I had the honor 
to command so long and often, as senior Colonel and Brigadier 
General, have induced me at this late day to attempt a narrative of 
the work accomplished by that command when under my immediate 
supervision. My task is fraught with difficulties, and if its execu- 
tion is defective I hope, in the interest of history, it will be cor- 
rected by those whose memories serve them better than my own. 
To attempt more than a general outline would be beyond my limit. 
Brigadier-General W. C. Wickham, my immediate predecessor, was 
elected to the Confederate Congress in the spring of 1863, and soon 
thereafter was promoted as Brigadier-General of cavalry. He held 
both commissions until October, 1864, when he resigned his military 
commission. It happened that in nearly every important engage- 
ment, if he was present, he commanded the division and I his brig- 
ade. Whenever we co-operated with other cavalry brigades in the 
Valley of Virginia, General Fitz Lee being the senior Major-Gen- 
eral, he would take command of the whole, Wickham of the divis- 
ion and I of the brigade. General Fitz Lee having been seriously 
wounded at the battle of Winchester, 19th September, I had com- 
mand of Wickham’s brigade from that time, except at the battle of 
Cedar Creek, when / was aésenton sick leave. At General Rosser’s 
Tom’s Brook cavalry disaster, where we lost nearly ‘‘ everything on 
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wheels,”” my trunk and desk containing all the data I had col- 
lected fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Wickham did not call for a report while with us in the Valley and 
I did not make one. Until these recent communications I had con- 
tented myself with the reflection ‘‘ that the credit for what was done 
and the reward of the deeds was in doing them.’’ 

I shall endeavor to give my recollections with frankness, and will 
criticise our operations without hesitation, that the student in quest of 
facts may see the boldness and enterprise displayed by General J. A. 
Early, and the corresponding want of it evinced by his opponent, Gen- 
eral Phil. Sheridan. Thelatter had the finest equipped army the world 
had ever seen, numbering about 65,000 men ofall arms, of which 11,000 
were well mounted cavalry, and 100 field guns. To combat this 
force, Early had about 14,000 men of all arms, less than 3,500 cav- 
alry, and the usual complement of field guns. Sheridan said our 
‘cavalry were in poor condition.’”’ The country was admirably 
suited to the operations of large bodies of cavalry, and one of their 
greatest advantages consisted in their ability to subsist largely upon 
the country through which they operated, (which was done without 
stint and without pay). ‘Early’s presence had kept them ensconced be- 
hind fortified lines, and he had checkmated their movements until 
General Anderson’s withdrawal to General R. E. Lee’s army ; after 
which ensued the battles of Winchester, Cedar Creek, Fisher’s Hill 
and Waynesboro’, in every one of which engagements a soldier of 
dash should have gobbled Early’s entire command and sent him to 
Washington, and moved with the remainder of his command across 
the mountains and joined Grant. Sheridan’s dispatches to Grant 
and Halleck up to the battle of Winchester indicate a caution amount- 


ing to timidity. What was accomplished at the end of a six months’ | 


campaign should have been done effectually at Winchestcr. 

History will yet vindicate Early’s efforts. ‘‘ But friends in trouble 
are rare and few.’’ General R. E. Lee had sent Early to the Valley 
fora purpose. He clearly understood the situation; he had certain 
objects to accomplish. Time was an object to him. His limited 
means and small army, comparatively, were heavily taxed, his 
resources curtailed, and he could not spare a larger force. He 
knew Early was an educated soldier, and that he was tenacious and 
full of fight. His letter to Early at the end of the Valley campaign, 
when Early lost the little remnant that had been retained asa nucleus 
to guard the upper Valley, shows he was in full sympathy with him. 
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Hope may be ever bouyant, but real sympathy in disaster showed 
that General Lee had a generous spirit and understood the situation 
and was grateful. Sheridan’s physical strength was Early’s weak- 
ness. There is no evidence of military skill or strategy anywhere 
shown by the former. 

Of my old brigade I must be permitted to say it was composed of 
the best material Virginia could produce. For intelligence, moral 
worth, courage, and physical endurance it could not be surpassed, 
and it was backed by a patriotie devotion not excelled in the annals 
of war. It was the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Virginia regi- 
ments of cavalry and Brethead’s old battery, known as ‘‘Stuart’s 
Horse Battery.’’ Many of its field and company officers were edu- 
cated soldiers; others were soldiers Jorn, and promoted for distin- 
guished services. (I had seventeen officers in my own regiment who 
had either graduated or been cadets at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute.) No officer could have received a more generous and cordial 
support than was accorded to myself. Their ready obedience to my 
orders under any and all circumstances endeared them to me. A 
mutual confidence bound us by all the ties that steeled our hearts 
and spurred our best energies to uphold the glorious cause, and 
forged us into a homogenous, active body, ready for any emer- 
gency. Shakespeare says: 

“He [they] that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord 
Doth conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place in the story.” 

I will show that this brigade clung to the Confederate standard- 
bearer as long as there was a ray of hope, and only when that last 
glimmering ray had flickered out was it that they called in the dogs 
of war and furled their unsurrendered flags, carrying them to their 
homes. 

As law-abiding citizens, they began at once, with the same devo- 
tion which had animated them as soldiers, to rebuild their broken 
fortunes ; but when they laid aside their arms it was their resolve, 
‘*While I remain above the ground you shall hear from me still, and 
never of me aught but what is like me formerly.’’ Neither pri- 
vations nor toils, nor the emoluments of office, have tempted the 
generous and the true from the honest paths of duty. ‘‘ Honest 
John Letcher,’’ our grand old War Governor, told me a few years 
ago, ‘‘I do not believe I commissioned half a dozen soldiers in your 
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command who have made the people of this proud old Common- 
wealth feel— 






“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 







He had watched their course with great pride, having put them in 
the field. I cannot attempt to recount the splendid deeds of personal 
gallantry seen in every affair and engagement, or the traditions, the 
songs, and the stories ever dear to the old veterans. They will live 
in memory and mingle with the sad trials and scenes of a retreat, 
and the glories of many a victory (dearly bought) whenever they 
meet together and fight their battles over again. They will never be 
forgotten by them. 











“ How many ages hence 
Shall our lofty scenes be acted over— 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ? 
* * * So oft as that shall be, i 
So oft shall the knots of us be called 
The men who fought for constitutional liberty.” 











Can we forget the music of the sweet tattoo or the merry revielle? 
—the stormy nights when for hours the solitary vidette sat on his 
horse, in the face of the enemy, shivering with cold, with not even a 
leafless tree to shelter and turn from him the chilly, penetrating winds 
of December? Can we forget the neigh and whimper of our faithful | 
steeds, with whom his master would often divide his scanty rations | 
of hard-tack to stay the qualms of hunger? Those were the days 
that tried the mefa/ and souls of our men, and taught the ‘‘ boys in 
blue”’ that they might overpower us by numbers, but that flags and 
supplies and well-paid ranks could never conquer us in a fair fight, 
nor drive us from the field. 

It is proper that I should give some insight into the difficulties 
which surrounded a cavalry soldier before I enter directly upon my 
narrative. Very few soldiers of the other arms of the service have 
examined into this subject. Many have fancied that they would | 
have been delighted to have had an opportunity for such an easy 
berth; that the bugle’s call for boots and saddles, followed by the 
note to mount, was a pleasant pastime, and that moving out to the 
front, to dare the field, was nothing, ‘‘as they had to follow and do 
the work.’’ Remember, it takes a fusion of the best metals to make 
a fine-toned bell, and it takes the same sort of fusion or mixture ina ) 
body of soldiers to make an army; and when many a gallant cav- 
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alry soldier fell in front of the army in a charge, and laid there ‘‘for 
pavement to the abject rear, like an entered tide they rush by and 
leave him hindmost, his good office and services too soon forgotten.”’ 
Each cavalryman had to supply himself with a horse and turn it 
over to the Government (have him mustered in), for which the Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay him $10 a month and to supply him food and 
shoes and nails, and a blacksmith to do his shoeing, free of expense 
to him. 

It was a Government of our own making. We all felt sure it 
would do the very best it could for us; but we soon realized that we 
had its prayers, as it had ours, but that it did not possess and could 
not furnish us in sufficient quantities the supplies our pressing neces- 
sities demanded, and we also knew that the efficiency of a command 
was exactly in proportion to the way in which it was fostered and 
guarded. Experience soon demonstrated that we must help the 
Government, and its need demanded our best efforts. We were in 
a war, and ‘‘he was not worthy of the honeycomb that shuns the 
hive because the bees have stings.’’ 

A soldier can cheerfully submit to personal privations and toil, his 
mind and spirit keeps him buoyant, but a horse loses spirit and 
strength, and the more spirit he has the worse it is for him as soon 
as his rations are cut down and double duty imposed upon him. We 
could get grass sometimes, when corn could not be had, and when 
in camp they could live ; but the finest horse in the best physical 
condition, casting a shoe on a rough, rocky road and forced rapidly 
over it, will be rendered wholly unfit for service in half a day. The 
cavalry were used as couriers, scouts, guides—the eyes and ears of 
the army. They were expected to move promptly and quickly, the 
loss of a shoe was not taken as a valid excuse when dispatch was 
demanded. Few men well enough off to furnish their own horses, 
could nail on a horse-shoe (if he had the tools), and if he had extra 
shoes and nails in his saddle-pocket, and the company’s blacksmith 
was sick or absent, what could he do? The service was too preca- 
rious to admit of wagons accompanying an expedition, so that, 
with the best management, it often happened neither shoes, nails or 
smith could be had. I have seen my men many a time have the 
hoof of a dead horse strapped to their saddles, which they had cut 
off at the ankle with their pocket-knives, and would carry them until 
they could find a smith to take it off with his mzfpervs, and thus sup- 
ply their sore-footed steeds. Inthe Valley the roads were McAd- 
amized, and exceedingly hard on the horses’ feet. One horse, how- 
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ever well managed, could not perform the duty required of a cavalry- 
man. It took many horses for each man during the four years of 
the war. When the war commenced it was an easy matter to secure 
a horse, but the demand increased so rapidly and the number de- 
creased at a so much greater ratio that at last it would cost five years’ 
pay in Confederate money to purchase a good cavalry horse. The 
Government only agreed to pay for horses killed in battle, and it 
would take weeks and sometimes months to get the money after all 
the papers had gone through the ‘‘tape of office in Richmond.”’ 
Many a cavalryman mortgaged his property to supply himself with 
horses, and had to pay in greenbacks after the war what was ex- 
pected of our Government. The Government was very short of 
transportation ; it could not send the men and horses back to their 
homes when necessary to exchange their jaded ones for fresh horses ; 
neither would it pay the extra expense he incurred to accomplish 
this object. Take this illustration: A member of a company, 
whose home was in Washington county, Southwestern Virginia, has 
his horse wounded near Martinsburg, or Shepherdstown, in Jeffer- 
son county. How long a time will it take that man to carry his jade 
back home and hunt up a fresh horse? To keep that animal in 
camp to consume the scanty rations doled out to the active horses 
reported for duty was poor management ; but we had no men de- 
tailed at camp for that purpose, and yet a cavalryman without a 
horse during an active campaign was a mere ‘‘camp dog,’’ and the 
good soldiers would not stay there. The only thing to be done was 
to start him as soon after the horse was unfit as the papers could be 
gotten ready, and if the horse was kept 4oo long in camp it was just 
that much added to his difficulties in getting home, and when we 
were actively engaged in the field the difficulties of getting the pa- 
pers promptly was a severe tax upon the Adjutants of regiments and 
the Assistant-Adjutants of brigades, &c., &c. 

It kept on an average at least one-third of a regiment on the road 
to and from home to remount. One-third of a regiment would gen- 
erally be sick and wounded. Ina fight (dismounted) it took one- 
fourth of the men to hold the horses of the dismounted men, and 
when we were far from our camps or wagons, about one-eighth of the 
men would be detailed to secure food for the horses and rations for 
the men. You will thus perceive what duty those present had to 
perform, and what was expected of a cavalry regiment. In General 
Early’s narrative he gives Wickham’s brigade an honorable record 
and credits them for the work done. 
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George E. Pond, assistant editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 
has written a book (which is regarded as having General. .Sheridan’s 
approval), in which he gives Wickham’s brigade a fair record from 
a Federal stand-point. With the assistance of these two books I 
will try and give an outline of my recollections of what occurred in 
the fights under my immediate supervision. When we entered the 
Confederate service we were armed with double-barrel shot-guns of 
every conceivable calibre, and our saddles and bridles were citizens’ 
make of every conceivable shape, and wholly unsuited for cavalry 
service. When we laid down our arms we had as complete an out- 
fit for each cavalryman in my brigade as we wanted, all of which 
had been supplied by the United States Quartermaster Department, 
through their cavalry, and captured by us—the finest cavalry pistols, 
sabres, carbines, saddles, halters and bridles, blankets and canteens, 
oil-cloths and tent-flies—in short, all that we wanted, and our trans- 
portation were all branded ‘‘U. S.,’’ together with the mules and 
harness, Our cavalry battery, caissons, battery forges, &c., all had 
the U. S. brand until Rosser’s great disaster at Tom’s Brook goth 
October, 1864. 


RECONNOISANCE IN FORCE IQTH AUGUST, 1864. 


Wickham’s brigade of Fitz. Lee’s division, Anderson’s corps, was 
stationed to the right of Winchester, near Abram’s creek. Its pick- 
ets extended along the line of the Opequon creek from the crossing 
of the Berryville pike north, towards Summit Point. In front of us 
was Merritt’s division of the enemy’s cavalry, each holding the op- 
posite banks of the Opequon. About midday I received orders 
from General Wickham to move with the brigade and battery 
(Brethead’s old battery of horse-artillery) down the Berryville pike 
and find the location of the enemy’s army. On reaching the outpost 
the picket squadron cleared the way by a dash across the creek, which 
was followed closely by the brigade. The enemy’s videttes were 
pressed back upon their reserve, and they in turn upon the regi- 
ment supporting the picket. At their reserve they had, in a piece 
of woods, a strong cavalry barricade, from which they gave us a 
warm reception. Their position commanded the road, and our bat- 
tery could not be brought into action. I dismounted the brigade 
and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Cary Breckinridge, of the Second Vir- 
ginia, to turn their right, which he did handsomely by moving well 
to our left and front; but in this attack he was severely wounded. 
Our battery once up and in position, we drove them steadily. 
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Colonel William H. Payne, commanding the Fourth Virginia, sup- 
ported the battery with spirit, and the Third and First pressing 
steadily forward on my right, while Major Graves, of the Second, 
moved steadily ahead on their right and kept their right contract- 
ing. Twice they were reinforced, and made stubborn resistance, 
but each time the vim of our battery and dash of our men on their 
flank started them again, and until we were in sight of Berryville, 
kept them on the move steadily back. At their next stand our bat- 
tery was divided, and by moving a section to an elevated rise to our 
left we got complete command of their position, and although we 
had for a time a sharp artillery duel, we pressed until we could see 
the ‘‘Clifton-Berryville fortified line,’’ behind which lines Sheridan 
had 50,000 men and 100 field guns. (See Sheridan’s report.) After 
sundown we moved slowly back. Our loss was considerable, but 
the enemy did not press us, and we carried back with us all of our 
dead and wounded. Lieutenant Thomas Craighead, of Company 
D, Second Virginia, was killed when we began to retire, and Ser- 
geant William B. Cross, of Company A, Second Virginia, a gallant 
youth, was killed by our own battery. The guns were firing over 
the heads of his company, and a piece of wood from the shrapnel 
struck him on the scalp, killing him instantly. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan, of the First Virginia, and Colonel 
Thomas H. Owen, of the Third, and Major Graves, of the Second, 
behaved with fine spirit. These four regiments and the battery 
worked together always with great harmony and good feeling. 
Captain Peter Fountain, Captain Henry C. Lee, brigade staff offi- 
cers, and Sergeant-Major Samuel Griffin (Tip), of the Second Vir- 
ginia, Acting A. D. C., served with their usual good spirit, rendering 
me valuable assistance. I know we killed a good number and cap- 
tured some prisoners. From our own loss, it is manifest that theirs 
was considerable. 

Arriving at the Opequon after dark I reported to General Wick- 
ham orally what had been done, and moved back to camp. The 
next day Sheridan fell back and fortified near Halltown. Nine hun- 
dred and fifty men and a battery had driven their best division of 
cavalry back upon their infantry, and we had dearded the lion in his 
den and returned to camp without being pressed. 

On page 135, Pond’s book, we take the following. Sheridan to 
Halleck, official, August 23d : ‘‘ My position at best was a bad one, 
and as there is much dependent upon this army, I fell back and took 
a new position at Halltown.’’ Same date, August 23d, from same 
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to General Auger: ‘‘I do not believe Pickett’s and Field’s divisions 
are here, but the rebels have been very bold.’’ This latter dispatch 
makes an old soldier feel 


“If we did so, tis greater glory for us 
That you remember it, than for ourselves 
Vainly to report it.”’ 


But listen to what he has to say a little further on. September 
12th, Pond’s book, he writes to General Grant. ‘‘It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to attack him (Early) in his position. Opequon 
creek is a very formidable barrier ; there are various crossings, but 
all are difficult ; the fords are formidable. I have thought it best to 
remain on the defensive until he (Early) detaches, unless the chances 
are in my favor. The troops here are in fine spirits ; some of them 
not very reliable.’” On 15th (same to same): ‘‘ There are yet no 
indications of Early’s detaching. It seems impossible to get at 
their cavalry ; it is in poor condition.’’ Is not this the most remark- 
able condition of things ever heard of? Who can explain it ? 

We crossed the ‘‘ formidable fords of the Opequon creek,’’ and 
found their cavalry ; and yet he could not get at ours ; and ‘“‘it 
was in poor condition.’’ ’Tis wondrous strange, the like never yet 
heard of. Early had held Winchester for more than a month with- 
out fortifications, which he would not attempt with his great army 
to hold at all—and wanted him to detach. All advantages are fair 
in war! Think what would have been the result had Early had 
Sheridan’s command and Sheridan Early’s, where would Early have 


stopped? 
T. T. MuNForRD. 





Our Heroic Dead. 
A Porm By CAPTAIN JAMES BARRON Hope. 


Read on “Memorial Day” at Norfolk, June 18th, 1884. 


A King once said of a Prince struck down, 
“Taller he seems in death.” 
And this speech holds truth, for now as then 
’Tis after death that we measure men. 
And as mists of the past are rolled away 
Our heroes, who died in their tattered gray, 
Grow “taller” and greater in all their parts 
Till they fill our minds as they fill our hearts. 
And for those who lament them there’s this relief— 








Our Heroic Dead. 


That Glory sits by the side of Grief, 
Yes, they grow “taller” as the years pass by 
And the World learns how they could do and die. 
A Nation respects them. The East and West, 
The far-off slope of the Golden Coast, 
The stricken South and the North agree 
That the heroes who died for you and me— 
Each valiant man, in his own degree, 
Whether he fell on the shore or sea, 
Did deeds of which 
This Land, though rich 

In histories may boast, 
And the Sage’s Book and the Poet’s Lay 
Are full of the ceeds of the Men in Gray. 
No lion cleft from the rock is ours, 

Such as Lucerne displays, 
Our only wealth is in tears and flowers, 

And words of reverend praise. 
And the Roses brought to this silent Yard 

Are Red and White. Behold! 
They tell how wars for a kingly crown, 
In the blood of England’s best writ down, 
Left Britain a story whose moral old 
Is fit to be graven in text of gold: 


The moral is, that when battles cease 
The ramparts smile in the blooms of peace. 
And flowers to-day were hither brought 
From the gallant men who against us fought ; 
York and Lancaster!—Gray and Blue! 
Each to itself and the other true!— 

And so I say 

Our Men in Gray 
Have left to the South and North a tale 
Which none of the glories of Earth can pale. 


Norfolk has names in the sleeping host 

Which fill us with mournful pride— 

Taylor and Newton, we well may boast, 

McPhail, and Walke, and Selden, too, 

Brave as the bravest, as truest true! 

And Grandy struck down ere his May became June, 
A battle-flag folded away too soon, 

And Williams, than whom not a man stood higher 
’*Mid the host of heroes baptized in fire. 

And Mallory, whose sires aforetime died, 

When Freedom and Danger stood side by side. 
McIntosh, too, with his boarders slain, 
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Saunders and Jackson, the unripe grain, 

And Taliaferro, stately as knight of old, 

A blade of steel with a sheath of gold. 

And Wright, who fell on the Crater’s red sod, 
Gave his life to the Cause, his soul to Gop. 


These are random shots at the field of Fame, 
But each rings out on a noble name. 

Yes, names like bayonet points, when massed, 
Blaze out as we gaze on the splendid past. 


That past is now like an Arctic Sea 
Where the living currents have ceased to run, 
But over that past the fame of Lee 
Shines out as the “ Midnight Sun ;” 
And that glorious Orb, in its march sublime, 
Shall gild our graves till the end of time! 





The Surrender of Vicksburg—A Defence of General Pemberton. 


By Major R. W. MemMInGER, A. A. G. and Chief of Staff, Department 
Of Mississippi and East Louisiana. 


[Written not long after the fall of the city.] 


A sufficient time has elapsed since the fall of Vicksburg for the ex- 
citement caused by that event to have somewhat subsided. The judg- 
ment of the community was passed while this excitement was at its 
height, and when the public was comparatively unacquainted with the 
facts in the case. It would seem at least fair that this judgment should 
withhold its fiat until the friends of Lieutenant-General John C. Pem- 
berton can be heard in his defence. The Roman citizen could appeal 
unto Cesar, should justice not be meted out to him. The friends of 
General Pemberton appeal to the public, and only desire that a man 
be not condemned unheard. 

In passing judgment upon Lieutenant-General Pemberton the peo- 
ple seem to have considered, not what he as done, but what he has 
not done. They say, “Why did he not provision Vicksburg,” and not 
“ Did he do everything that could be done towards that object?” The 
army of Lieutenant-General Pemberton, numbering some forty thou- 
sand effectives, had to contend against the armies of Grant and Banks, 
the smaller of which nearly equalled his entire force; the other was 
vastly superior—and these armies operating three hundred miles 
apart. In the campaign in North Mississippi, Grant was completely 
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out manceuvered and forced to retire to Memphis from whence he 
had set out ; the advance of the enemy on Vicksburg via Chickasaw 
Bayou, met with disastrous defeat, and the combined naval and land 
attack on Fort Pemberton, Tallahatchie River, was signally re- 
pulsed—all these successes are overlooked. 

In October 1862, Lieutenant-General Pemberton was assigned to 
the Department of Mississippi and East Louisiana, and upon assum- 
ing command, he at once perceived the magnitude of the under- 
taking. The army of North Mississippi, but lately defeated at 
Corinth, and considerably demoralized, required a thorough re-orga- 
nization. Confusion reigned equally in the Quartermaster, Com- 
missary, Engineer and Ordnance Departments. No system of any 
kind prevailed, and the whole department was one Chaos. 

From this disorganization, order began gradually to arise ; chiefs of 
the various departments were appointed, and through their untiring 
exertion, aided and directed by the Lieutenant-General command- 
ing, the department was reorganized, remodelled and supplied. 
Any officer or soldier who served in the army of Mississippi and 
East Louisiana, can vouch for the truth of this speedy revolu- 
tion. The duties of the department were arduous and extended, 
and were met with vigor and energy. Holly Springs, Port Hudson, 
Vicksburg, points separated by hundreds of miles, were continually 
visited, and the works at the two latter places were pushed forward 
to speedy completion. At the same time the administration of the 
department was by no means neglected ; and frequently the nights 
which might have been given to rest were devoted to the labors of 
the office. 

When the winter season had closed in, and the enemy had begun 
to threaten Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the army which had hitherto 
served in North Mississippi was withdrawn to these points. The 
cavalry—five thousand strong—which had belonged to that army, 
was separated and sent to General Bragg. To the withdrawal of 
this, almost the entire cavalry force of the department, much of the 
subsequent disaster is to be attributed. This proceeding was con- 
trary to the wishes and judgment of the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding, and against his protest. General Pemberton is known to 
have professed himself totally unable to keep his railroad communi- 
cations open, and to protect the country from inroads without the 
aid of a strong force of cavalry. 

Grierson’s Raid, which occurred in April, and closely preceeded 
Grant’s advance upon Vicksburg, was evidently concerted for the 
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purpose of cutting all railroad communications, and so embarassing 
the transportation of supplies. It succeeded in this object, which 
success is wholly attributable to the absence of a sufficient force of 
cavalry. To supply this deficiency, under the exigency, General 
Pemberton was compelled to resort to the impressment of private 
horses, and to mount infantry, which could illy be spared. 

On the night of the 16th of April, the enemy’s fleet attempted to 
pass the batteries at Vicksburg. Some six or seven gunboats and 
transports succeeded ; one boat was burned, another sunk, and the 
remainder were forced to put back. With the number of guns and 
weight of metal, it was impossible to effect more damage. Vicks- 
burg, the grand key to the Mississippi—had only twenty-eight guns, 
of which two were smooth-bore thirty-two-pounders, two twenty- 
four-pounders, one thirty-pound Parrott, one Whitworth, and one 
ten-inch Mortar. Compare this with the armament of Charleston 
Harbor: Fort Pemberton alone, on Stono River, can compete with 
the entire batteries of Vicksburg. Every possible exertion was made 
to procure more ordnance, and even guns intended for the navy 
were diverted for army use. But probably owing to a scarcety 
of guns, and the time required to transport them. no further supply 
could be procured, and Vicksburg repelled every assault of the 
vaunted ironclads, and stood a siege of forty eight days, with an 
armament of twenty eight guns. 

After the passage of the boats alluded to, the character of the de- 
fence of Vicksburg, as expressed by General Pemberton, was changed. 
The enemy could operate from below. He now made a demonstra- 
tion on our left flank, landing a force at Chickasaw Bayou, also a 
naval attack on Haines’ Bluff, Yazoo River, and at the same time 
threw a heavy column across the Mississippi River, on the right 
flank at Brunisburg, below Port Gibson. To meet this column, 
Brigadier-General Bowen was ordered to move out from Grand Gulf, 
which he did, holding the enemy for some time in check near Bayou 
Pierre. Reinforcements were at the same time hurried forward, 
Major General Loring in command. General Bowen however, being 
pressed by vastly superior numbers, was forced to fall back, crossing 
the Big Black River, after having destroyed the works at Grand 
Gulf. 

In was now General Pemberton’s intention to concentrate his 
troops behind the Big Black, the question of subsistence, proximity 
to base, and necessity of supporting Vicksburg, being the determin- 
ing causes. At the same time the arrival of reinforcements was anx- 
iously awaited. 
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In the meantime the enemy was heavily reinforcing, and appa- 
rently moving on Jackson. 

On the 14th of May General Pemberton received instructions to 
move and attack the enemy towards Clinton, Mississippi. A council 
of war was called of the general officers, and the matter laid before 
them for their deliberation and opinions. The majority of those pres- 
ent expressed themselves in favor the movement. The minority 
(among whom was General Pemberton) expressed themselves averse, 
regarding it as too hazardous, preferring a movement by which it 
might be endeavored to cut off the enemy’s supplies from the Mis- 
sissippi, and not to move the army from its base —Vicksburg. Sub- 
sequent developments show that this policy would probably have de- 
feated the objects of Grant’s campaign. His army was furnished with 
only five days’ rations, and, as expressed by their own officers, was in 
almost a starving condition ; and the transportation from the Missis- 
sippi, a distance of forty miles, open to constant interruption from 
our forces, was precarious and almost impracticable. It was there- 
fore essential that he should obtain a new base, which could be estab- 
lished only by the opening of the Yazoo river ; and his policy was to 
bring about a battle, as.the means of obtaining this end. Certainly 
under these circumstances, and with our known inferiority of num- 
bers, our policy would have been to have avoided an engagement. 
Pursuant to instructions, however, General Pemberton moved out of 
Vicksburg with seventeen thousand five hundred men, and met and en- 
gaged the enemy at Baker’s Creek, near Raymond. The enemy were 
at first repulsed ; but continuing to receive heavy reinforcements, 
General Pemberton was overwhelmed by numbers and forced to 
fall back to the entrenchments on the Big Black The enemy pushed 
on rapidly, and again encountered our forces behind these entrench- 
ments, which, however, we failed to defend, and retired in rather a 
disorderly manner to the inner line of works around Vicksburg. The 
abandonment of the entrenchments on Big Black necessitated the 
evacuation of Haines’ Bluff, the left flank of that line, thus opening 
the Yazoo river to the enemy’s fleet, and rendering his transportation 
easy. 

Although considerably demoralized by the defeats at Baker’s Creek 
and Big Black, the army was now posted within the trenches around 
Vicksburg. At this juncture, instructions were received by General 
Pemberton to evacuate Vicksburg and bring out hisarmy. A coun- 
cil of war of the general officers was immediately called, in which the 
opinion was unanimously expressed that it was impossible to with- 
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draw the army from its position with such morale and materiel as to 
be of further service to the Confederacy. While the council of war 
was assembled, the guns of the enemy opened on our works and 
Vicksburg was besieged. General Pemberton determined to hold the 
place, hoping that he would receive assistance in maintaining this 
obstruction to the enemy’s free navigation of the Mississippi river. 

At the time of the investment, the garrison of Vicksburg was 
eighteen thousand strong—scarcely sufficient to man the trenches, 
and affording no force for reserve. The amount of provisions on 
hand was estimated at forty days’ rations, the full ration however 
being considerably reduced. General Pemberton has been censured 
for not provisioning Vicksburg for a protracted siege; and to this 
cause is attributed, as we think erroniously, the /a// of that city. 

Vicksburg did stand a protracted siege of forty-eight days. It 
was not provisioned for an zzdefinite siege nor could be. It has been 
stated that General Pemberton assumed command of this depart- 
ment in October, 1862; it has further been shown against what diffi- 
culties he had to contend in the organization of his department. 
Some time must necessarily elapse between such organization, and 
the time when its effects could be felt, before contracts could be 
made, and supplies begin to come in. 

The sources from which Vicksburg could be supplied, were from 
the country west of the Mississippi via Red River and Big Black; 
from Yazoo River via Haines’ Bluff (the supplies in this case consis- 
ting almost exculsively of corn, and being drawn from the section of 
country on Sunflower and Tallahatchie Rivers, Deer Creek, &c. ;) 
and lastly, from the interior of the State of Mississippi—in which 
which case they must be transported over long lines of railroad. 
Port Hudson could be supplied only from the Mississippi River ; 
being distant sixty miles from the nearest depot on the New Orleans 
and Jackson railroad. 

Large standing garrisons were to be supplied at each of these 
points, at the one varying from ten to twenty thousand, and at the other 
from eight to fifteen thousand. To accumulate at these points, was 
evidently a difficult undertaking, considering the daily consumption 
to be met, and the small number of boats at Government disposal. 
As soon as the wet season set in, and navigations became practicable, 
supplies of beef cattle, bacon, corn, and salt were forwarded by 
Government agents purchasing in the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment. But in the midst of this occupation, early in February, the 
enemy’s gunboats, Queen of the West and Indianola, succeeded in 
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passing the Vicksburg batteries, and thus prevented the safe naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. The route was re-opened by the capture of 
the Indianola and Queen of the West, but almost immediately re- 

closed by a movement of the enemy’s fleet. Commodore Farragut 

attacked our batteries at Port Hudson ; two of his vessels, the Hart- 

ford and Monongahela, succeeded in passing ; the frigate Mississippi 

was burned ; the Richmond disabled and forced to put back. Far- 

ragut immediately proceeded to blockade the mouth of Red river, 

as also that of Big Black. Thus ended all hopes of drawing sup- 

plies from the Trans-Mississippi Department. Some few boats sub- 

sequently succeeded in running the blockade, but such mode of sup- 

ply was precarious in the extreme, and was finally destroyed by the 

passage of the enemy’s fleet by Vicksburg. 

As asource of supply, the country on Sunflower River, Deer Creek, 
etc., was not neglected. These streams were not navigable until later 
in the winter season, and operations could not be commenced so soon. 
Light draft boats from those above the Raft at Haines’ Bluff, were 
fitted up and sent after corn; but the great difficulty was to obtain 
the corn on the banks of the river. The planters generally expressed 
their inability to haul to such points, being without any means of trans- 
portation. Hence very little of the grain in those fertile sections was 
available to the army. Any one acquainted with the Mississippi bot- 
tom lands can vouch for the difficulty—almost impracticability—of 
transportation during the winter season. But even these operations 
were frustrated by the passage of the enemy through Yazoo Pass, 
their descent upon Fort Pemberton, Tallahatchie river, and their na- 
val raids through the numerous bayous which ramify this portion of 
Mississippi. Previous to this interruption, the grain intended for 
Vicksburg was unloaded at Haines’ Bluff, eleven miles distant, this 
being rendered necessary by the raft at that point, which was in- 
tended to obstruct the passage of the enemy’s fleet by our batteries. 
Furthermore, the mouth of the Yazoo river was closely blockaded by 
the enemy’s fleet, and here again the difficulty of transportation over 
impracticable roads presented itself. The transportation of a single 
eight or ten-inch Columbiad from Vicksburg to Haines’ Bluff—eleven 
miles—was a matter of two weeks. Nevertheless corn, and a consid- 
erable supply, was hauled over this road. 

Lastly, as to drawing supplies from the interior of the State, every 
means was taken to accomplish this object. All exportation of sup- 
plies from the department was prohibited. Depots were established, 

and agents dispatched in all directions. Supplies were forwarded to 
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Vicksburg, and even Port Hudson, as rapidly as they could be ac- 
cumulated. The necessity for constantly moving troops to various 
parts of the department, as they might be threatened, was a serious 
inconvenience, and impeded the transportation of supplies. That 
portion of the Southern railroad between Jackson and Vicksburg 
was in a miserable and even dangerous condition. Accidents oc- 
curred almost daily, engines being broken up, and there being a 
lamentable scarcity of any species of cars. This, the great thorough- 
fare to Vicksburg, was entirely out of repair and almost impassable. 
The obstruction offered to transportation by such a thoroughfare can 
easily be imagined. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, Vicks- 
burg was sufficiently provisioned to hold out for forty days, and Port 
Hudson sustained a siege of seven weeks. 

As above stated, the effective garrison of Vicksburg numbered 
eighteen thousand. This small force, directed by the untiring vigil- 
ance of the Lieutenant-General commanding, and defended by his 
engineering skill, were enabled to repel the repeated assaults of an 
enemy flushed with success and numbering, at the lowest estimate, 
some sixty thousand men. All confess that the defence of Vicks- 
burg was resolute and gallant. Soon after the investment Grant 
attempted to carry the place by two general assaults, apparently 
bringing his whole army to the attack. His columns, hurled upon 
the resolute garrison, were as often hurled back with heavy loss, 
and leaving five stands of colors in our hands, and the field for miles 
strewn with his dead, he was compelled to fall back and sit down to 
a formal investment of the place. 

During the siege, the enginerring skill of the commander and his 
fertility and expedients, were conspicuously displayed. Works 
which under the unceasing and concentrated fire of hundreds of guns 
were demolished, reappeared in improved forms which could be sug- 
gested only by consummate ingenuity. Works built to withstand 
guns used in ordinary warfare, were found wholly inadequate to re- 
sist the heavy metal of the enemy, and subjected to incessant and 
galling fire of musketry, the artillery could with difficulty be worked. 
Here it was particularly that the ingenuity of the Commanding 
General was exhibited. The position of the pieces was constantly 
changing ; embankments disappeared under the fire of the enemy’s 
guns, but the artillery would still be found in position, and stronger 
than before. No difficulty could occur for which an expedient was 
not at hand. 

But energy and ingenuity although tending to postpone, could 
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not prevent the fall of Vicksburg. At the beginning of the siege, it 
was understood and confidently expected that a force from without 
would relieve the garrison; and this hope sustained the soldiery 
and the Commanding General during the protracted struggle. But 

this hope, continually deferred, and finally abandoned, resolved the 

matter into a question of time and honor. Honor was considered 

to have been sufficienty vindicated. The time it was considered had 

come. The soldiers who for forty-eight days and nights, vigilant 

and undaur.ted, had watched and fought in the trenches, were worn 

out. A general assault of the besieging army was confidently an- 

ticipated on the 4th of July, and it was improbable that the garrison, 

exhausted by fatigues, and diminished to fifteen thousand, would be 
able to withstand this overwhelming assault. The lines of the enemy 
at some points, were within a few yards of our own; their mines 
sapped our works at numerous points, and were supposed to be only 
awaiting springing. Attempts to countermine were made, but of 
course not always successfully, and in one of these endeavors, the 
enemy sprung a mine loaded with a ton of powder, blowing up 
eighty of our men, some of whom were then engaged in the work. 

Believing themselves to be undermined, the men were becoming res- 
tive in the trenches. Provisions also were at a low ebb; it would 
have been impossible under any circumstances to hold out much 
longer ; and should the place be carried by assault, no terms could 
be expected, and all the horrors of a sacked city were to be antici- 
pated. The only alternative was to cut through the enemy’s lines, or 
to capitulate. There being no hope of relief, a council of war of the 
General officers was called, and this alternative presented. It was 
the opinion of the majority, that it was physically impossible for the 
men to cut through the enemy’s lines and carry the works obstruc- 
ting their exit—works known to be as formidable as our own. The 
minority (among whom was the Lieutenant General commanding, ) 
were of a contrary opinion, and advocated an attempt to cut theit 

way out. The opinion of the majority prevailed, the Commanding 
General yielding to their discretion ; and preparations for the nego- 
tiation of terms were entered upon—with what success is before the 
public. 

After the surrender, the Lieutenant-General commanding re- 
mained with his army, attending to their wants; and shared with 
them the hardships of the march to Enterprise, where the army of 
Vicksburg was dissolved on parole. 

Such, in the humble opinion of the undersigned, is a brief synopsis 
of the events, preceeding and attending the fall of Vicksburg. The 
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friends of Lieutenant-General Pemberton cannot see his name made 
a target for public odium, without doing him the justice of stating 
such facts as can now be made public. He did his duty manfully. 


Let justice be awarded. 
R. W. MEMMINGER, 


A. A. G., and Chief of Staff. 





Artillery at the Southern Arsenals. 


By CarTain GRAHAM DAVES. 
NEWBERN, N. C., June 15th, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Southern Historical Society Papers : 


S1r: Is not the publication of General Gorgas’ papers on the Con- 
federate Ordnance Department, edited by Colonel W. Allan, to be 
continued ? 

‘*Paper I,’’ in the January number of the HistorRIcAL PAPERs, 
contained so much of interest and information that many of your 
readers are quite impatient for the remaining numbers. 

In reference to the artillery in service at the beginning of the war, 
General Gorgas probably did not mean to be understood quite lit- 
erally, when he wrote : 

‘There were no batteries of serviceable field artillery at any of the 
Southern arsenals.”’ 

At the Fayetteville, N. C., arsenal, there was a fine battery of brass 
field pieces—four six-pounder guns, and two twelve-pounder howit- 
zers, with forge and battery wagon complete. When the arsenal was 
surrendered to the State forces, this battery was turned over to the 
‘Ellis Light Artillery Company,’’ of Raleigh, first commanded by 
Captain S. D. Ramseur, who, as Major-General commanding di- 
vision, was killed at Cedar Creek, in the Valley, in October, 1864. 
The battery first saw service near Norfolk and on the Peninsula, and 
was subsequently known as Manly’s Battery (Captain B. C. Manly), 
of Cabell’s Battalion, Army of Northern Virginia. 

In time the company no doubt fell heir to twelve-pounder ‘‘ Napo- 
leons,’’ or to rifled pieces, but guns of that kind were not much 
known in the early days of ’61, and a company provided with a com- 
plete battery of guns of almost any calibre, with necessary appurten- 
ances, was then thought to be very well equipped. 

Respectfully, 
GRAHAM DAVES. 
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Captain Francis Huger Harleston. 


By Rev. (GENERAL) ELLISON CAPERS. 


[The following address was delivered at “the Citadel,’’ Charles- 
ton, S. C., on the occasion of the unveiling of the Mural Tablet erected 
to the memory of Captain Francis Huger Harleston, and both as a 
tribute from a gallant soldier to one of Sumter’s heroic defenders, and 
as the delineation of the character of a fair specimen of ‘‘the men 
who wore the gray,’’ it is worthy of preservation. ] 


In April, 1860, seven young gentlemen graduated from this 
academy : 

Francis Huger Harleston, A. J. Norris, A. S. Gaillard, William E. 
Stoney, S. S. Kirby and Frank deCaradeuc. 

With high hopes and happy hearts they formed their class on com- 
mencement day for the last time, and taking their place in rear of 
the escort of their fellow-cadets, marched out of the archway, to the 
Hibernian Hall. 

A brilliant audience, in fullest sympathy with the occasion, greeted 
the procession. 

As I recall the scene to-day, though twenty-four years have 
passed, it seems as but yesterday ! 

When life is crowded with duties and cares, time is not recorded 
in its rapid flight, and the years come and go without our notice. 

And what years we have known since that commencement-day ! 
Who of us who heard Harleston’s valedictory dreamed of the future 
that was immediately before those young men? 

Who of us imagined that within four years five of the seven were to 
seal their devotion to Carolina with their heart’s blood, dying as true 
heroes die, at the post of their duty? 

DeCaradeuc, in Virginia ; Erwin, on Sullivan’s Island; Kirby, at 
Rivers’ Bridge, on the Saltkehatchie ; Gaillard, mortally wounded at 
Bentonville ; Frank Harleston, at Fort Sumter ! 

And if Stoney and Norris are not with their classmates to-day, in 
the silent bivouac of the gallant dead, it is not because they did not 
freely offer their lives to their country. 

Graduating in April, 1860, but a few months elapsed before South 
Carolina called her sons to arms. 

Harleston’s class promptly answered the summons. 
The cadets were sent to Morris’ Island, and charged with the duty 
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of building a battery facing ‘‘ ship channel,’’ and preventing supplies 
and reinforcements from reaching Sumter by that route. 

Obeying an impulse alike of duty and affection, Harleston went 
over to the island and asked his old superintendent, from whose 
hands he had but just received the diploma awarded to the first- 
honor graduate, to be allowed to take his place in the ranks of the 
corps he had recently commanded as Cadet Captain. A cordial 
greeting was given him, and Major Stevens published an order ac- 
cepting his services and assigning him the post of Acting Adjutant. 

Thus began the career of the young soldier, whose memory is 
cherished and honored by his friends to-day. 

A gallant career! Begun in devotion to his friends and his State, 
sustained with high honor through the terrible experiences of a siege 
in some respects the most remarkable which military history records, 
and ended by an act of quiet yet sublime self-sacrifice ! 


“ He deemed a death for honor sweet, 
And so he fell.’”’ 


As he lay in the fort, his comrades took from his jacket-pocket, 
a piece of paper, on which he had but recently written these words: 


“The brave die never; 
In death they but exchange their 

Country’s arms for more. 

Their country’s heart.” 


And if from their sacred home, beyond the clash and jar and dis- 
cords of this. brief life, the gallant dead see us, and know us, take 
my testimony to-day, my friends, when I tell you, that we, who 
knew and loved those men, knew full well how sweet and holy their 
satisfaction when they see this becoming memorial in honor of one 
who so well deserved his place in the affections of his friends. 

Aye, more—if Harleston’s unselfish spirit knows aught that we 
have done, how sweet the satisfaction to realize the fulfilment of his 
own cherished hope, and to know that here, where his character was 
formed, and his purpose of duty fixed! Here; where manly men 
and boys are preparing for life’s high trusts, here in the city for 
whose safety he gave his life, and here, from the living offerings of 
his personal friends we have met to testify, that he and his brave 
comrades have indeed ‘‘exchanged their country’s arms for more, 
their country’s heart.’’ 

I rejoice in the holy impulse of affection that suggested this memo- 
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rial tablet to the beloved memory of Frank Harleston, and honor the 
friendship that consecrates it to-day. 

As in life his character was an example most worthy of our imita- 
tion, so in death may this memorial in his honor teach us from its 
pure and chaste inscription of a duty, yet unfulfilled, which we owe 
to the dead of our Alma Mater, who with Harleston, laid down 
their lives, rather than neglect their du¢y to us and to the State. 

The University of North Carolina has erected a Memorial Hall, 
and dedicated it to the memory of her sons who have died in the 
honorable fulfilment of their responsibilities, whatever their callings 
in life ! 

Fellow-graduates, ex-cadets, and cadets of the South Carolina 
Military Academy, citizens of Old Charleston, yes, Carolinians all, 
shall we not write on these walls, in Parian marble, the names of 
Tew, and Gendron Palmer, and Jenkins, and Charley Haskell, and 
Jim Nance, and McCreary, and Randall Craft, and Mason Smith, 
and Datterer, and the other honored names of the gallant men who 
died in the service of their country. 

If he had been spared to his friends and his State, no one of us 
could take a heartier interest in the discharge of this sacred duty 
than the brave soldier whose name we have inscribed on this beauti- 
ful tablet. 

My friends, there is a deeper lesson for us and our children in 
these memorials to our dead than the natural gratification of surviv- 
ing friendship and love. 

They bear us witness that the sons of Carolina do not blush for 
\ the history of their State ! 

A land without dead heroes is a land without aspirations and 
hopes ! 

A State without monuments is a State without examples / 

History may record the failures, or the mistakes, or the unwisdom 
of a people, and the perusal of such chapters may disappoint while 
they zzstruct us; but while that history inscribes the record of virtue 
and valor, and illustrates the power of conscientious self-sacrifice, so 
long as it tells the story of patience, and courage, and fortitude, and 
JSaith /—that history can never be the badge of a people’s dishonor. 

He dishonors himself who does not respect it, and he alone is 
unblessed by its /essons and its examples, who treats its memory with 
disregard. 

The day will never come in South Carolina, my friends, when her 
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loyal sons will hold her traditions of honor in disesteem. The de- 
fence of Charleston, in which Captain Frank Harleston bore his 
faithful part, will ever be as honored and as honorable as the defense 
of Charleston nearly a hundred years before it. Fort Sumter is as 
bright a star on the shield of Carolina as the Palmetto Fort of 1776! 

The names of the officers and men who for four years defended 
Fort Sumter against the combined and continued assaults of the 
army and navy of the United States will never be forgotten in South 
Carolina. 

They will live in hallowed recollection of their splendid conduct, 
in admiration of their skill and courage, and in grateful memory of 
their self-sacrifice. 

It was the lot of Harleston to give his life in illustration of the 
principles of duty that had formed the basis of his education and 
training. 

How simple the details of a cadet’s life ! 

How often the call to the duty of the hour ! 

And how deep the /essons are written in the character of those 
cadets, who refusing to be driven to their tasks, move with spirit 
and heart, at the tap of the steel, and take up the duty as an obliga- 
tion too sacred to be shunned or shirked. This is my recollection 
of Harleston. We were fellow-cadets and friends, and I had the 
honor for a short time, of being his instructor ; and I recall him to- 
day as I knew and loved him then; modest, firm, manly, gentle, 
intelligent, ¢rue / 

The call of duty to Frank was the call of honor. 

And, young gentlemen, the cheerful discharge of duty brought 
him deserved honor here, at the Citadel ; yonder, at Fort Sumter ; 
and wreathes his name and memory with these fresh and beautiful 
chaplets of flowers. 

The Governor of the State gave him an appointment as First 
Lieutenant in the immortal First Regiment South Carolina Regular 
Artillery, in February, 1861. In January, 1862, he was promoted 
Captain of Company D., and assigned to duty at Fort Sumter. 

I cannot enter at this hour into a recital of the incidents of that 
duty. They belong to the history of the defence of Fort Sumter ; a 
defence which has no parallel in our great struggle, and which, in 
some respects, has no parallel in military history. You, who did 
not see and know Fort Sumter before the roth of July, 1863, can 
form no idea of its lofty battlements and towering walls, from the 
simple earth-work you see to-day ! 
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The fort was destroyed, the guns dismounted, the barracks burned 
over the soldiers’ heads, and, later on, the magazine exploded, the 
dead and wounded strewing the ground, while the heaviest artillery 
of the age continuously concentrated its fire against the ruin, and 
assault after assault attempted its capture; yet Fort Sumter never 
surrendered ! 

When, at last, after defying the army and navy of the United States 
for four years, and with Fort Moultrie and the forts and batteries of 
the harbor, and the Confederate army on the islands and the main, 
all the defenders of Charleston were ordered to North Carolina for 
the final struggle, hen, sir, (to Major T. A. Huguenin,) did you, as 
the last commander of the fort, withdraw your brave comrades from 
that immortal post. 

can well imagine the feelings of those men as they quietly got 
into the boats, and, with muffled oars, rowed away to Charleston ! 

It was the last and the final chapter in a glorious history ! 

I turn back a few of the pages of that history to read you of one 
incident which, with hundreds like it, make it a sacred history to us. 
I will read you the story as it has been written by a very faithful pen.* 

Your own hearts, your own sense of what is worthy in conduct, 
and faithful and true in courage, and hallowed and holy in self- 
sacrifice, will not let the lesson pass. This chaste and simple tablet 
will keep its memory sacred here. 

The officers and cadets of his Alma Mater will never let the story 
be forgotten, while its lesson of unostentatious /azthfulness and 
duty will become an inspiration to every cadet who, like Captain 
Harleston, answers the call of the hour with the spirit of a true and 
patient heart. 

“‘On the 21st of November, 1863, Captain Harleston’s last term 
of duty expired at Fort Sumter, and his company was relieved by 
another. 

‘*Having obtained a much-desired furlough, he intended, as soon 
as he was released, to go up to Columbia and visit his family, who 
were joyfully awaiting his arrival. He had written to his.mother, ‘I 
will be with you to-night.’ ”’ 

Colonel Elliott, who commanded the fort at the time, asked him 
to remain a few days longer, ‘‘ until the dark nights were past,’’ con- 
fiding in the vigilance and ability of Harleston. 





*Memoir by Miss Claudine Rhett, in the Southern Historical Papers. 
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‘*He readily and cheerfully acceded to this conpiountey request 
as he always did to the call of every duty. * 

** At 4 o’clock on the morning of November 24th 1863, a sentinel 
reported to him that the tide had washed aside some of the chevaux- 
de-frise that protected the surface of the fort from assault, and he at 
once proceeded to examine the condition of those defences. 

“Whilst inspecting them, on the outside of Sumter, a shell burst 
near him, and he was terribly mangled. 

‘* He lay there for fifteen minutes, on the wet rocks, then, finding 
that he did not return, they sought for him, and found him in his 
agony. 

“He was borne into the fort that he had fought for so gallantly, 
and his heart’s blood flowed upon her stones, consecrating them by 
that crimson baptism.”’ 

Four hours of intense suffering, borne in unmurmuring fortitude, 
and the death ‘‘he deemed for honor sweet’’ came to his relief, 
and Frank Harleston’s duty was done ! 

Friends and comrades bore his body, dressed in his uniform, to 
the church-yard at Stansberry, on the Cooper river, and he was laid 
to rest by the side of kindred dust—in the flower of his youth, the 
pride of his family, the brave among the bravest, the true among the 
truest ; the gentle, the modest, the strong and faithful soldier*—one 
of the self-sacrificing heroes of Fort Sumter. 

The Tablet was unveiled by Miss Anna Colcock and Miss Harriet 
Lowndes Rhett. 





*NoTE.—The Tablet is of pure, white marble, chaste and beautiful in its 
execution, and bears this inscription: 


Laure Parenii Coronatus. 

Francis Huger Harleston, Captain of Cadets ; 
First Honor Graduate of the S. C. M. A., 1860; 
Captain 1st Reg’t S. C. Artillery, C. S. A. Regulars; 
Killed on duty at Fort Sumter, Nov. 24, 1863. 
Aged 24 years. 

Erected by His Friends. 
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Report of Major-General Fitzhugh Lee of the Operations of the Cavalry 
Corps A. N. V. 


From March 28th to April oth, 1865 (both inclusive). ° 


RICHMOND, VA., April 22, 1865. 
GENERAL R. E. LEE: 


General,—I comply with pleasure with the desire expressed by 
you to have a report of the last operations of the cavalry of your 
army, and have the honor to submit the following : 

On the 28th of March my division moved from its position on the 
extreme left of our lines in front of Richmond, on the north side of 
James River, marched to Petersburg and up the Southside Railroad, 
reaching Sutherland Station, nineteen miles from Petersburg, on the 
29th. In compliance with verbal instructions received from you, I 
marched the next day (30th) towards Dinwiddie C. H., via Five 
Forks, to watch and counteract the operations threatened by the 
massing of the Federal cavalry at Dinwiddie C. H under Sheridan. 
After passing Five Forks, a portion of the enemy’s cavalry were 
encountered with success and driven back upon their large reserves 
near the Courthouse. Night put an end to further operations, and 
my division was encamped in the vicinity of Five Forks. My loss, 
though slight, included Brigadier-General W. H. Payne amongst the 
wounded ; and the loss of the services of this bold, capable officer 
was severely felt in all subsequent movements. I was joined during 
the evening by the divisions of Major-Generals W. H. F. Lee and 
Rosser, and by order of the Commanding General took command of 
the cavalry corps. 

On the 31st of March, Pickett coming up with five small brigades 
of infantry, we attacked the very large force of the enemy's cavalry 
in our front at Five Forks, killed and wounded many, captured over 
one hundred prisoners, and drove them to within a half mile of 
Dinwiddie C. H. Munford, in command of my old division, held 
our lines in front of the enemy’s position, whilst the remaining two 
divisions of cavalry, preceding the infantry, moved by a concealed 
wooded road to turn and attack their flank. A short stream, strongly 
defended at its crossing, presented an unexpected obstacle to the 
sudden attack contemplated. It was finally carried, however, with 
loss in W. H. F. Lee’s and Rosser’s divisions. Munford, attacking 
about the same time, also successfully carried the temporary works 
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thrown up in his front, and by a gallant advance again united his 
command with the other division. Darkness put an end to our fur- 
ther advance. Amongst the wounded were numbered Major-Gen. 
Rosser, slightly, Captain Dawson, my very efficient and gallant Chief 
of Ordnance, severely, and Lieutenant-Colonel Fields, Third Virginia 
Cavalry. Lieutenant Croxton, Fourth Virginia, was killed, and a 
number of others whose names I have not been able to obtain. 

Our position in the vicinity of Dinwiddie C. H. brought us in rear 
of the left of the infantry confronting the right of our line of battle at 
Burgess’ Mill, and ascertaining during the night that that force, con- 
sisting of the Fifth Corps, had about-faced and was marching to the 
support of Sheridan and his discomfited cavalry, which would have 
brought them directly upon our left flank, at daylight on the 1st we 
commenced moving back to our former position at Five Forks, where 
Pickett placed his infantry in line of battle. W.H. F. Lee was on his 
right, one regiment of Munford’s command on his left, uniting with the 
pickets of General Robert’s command, who filled the gap between 
our position and the right of our main army, then at Burgess’ Mill. 
Rosser was placed just in rear of the centre as a reserve, Hatcher’s 
Run intervening between him and our line 

Everything continued quiet until about 3 P. M. when reports reached 
me of a large body of infantry marching around and menacing our left 
flank. I ordered Munford to go in person, ascertain the exact con- 
dition of affairs, hold his command in readiness, and, if necessary, 
order it up at once. He soon sent for it, and it reached its position 
just in time to receive the attack. A division of two small brigades of 
cavalry was not able long to withstand the attack of a Federal corps 
of infantry, and that force soon crushed in Pickett’s left flank, swept 
it away, and before Rosser could cross Hatcher’s Run, the position at 
the Fords was seized and held, and an advance towards the railroad 
made. It was repulsed by Rosser. Pickett was driven rapidly to- 
wards the prolongation of the right of his line of battle by the com- 
bined attack of this infantry corps and Sheridan’s cavalry, making a 
total of over twenty-six thousand men, to which he was opposed with 
seven thousand men of all arms. Our forces were driven back some 
miles, the retreat degenerating into a rout, being followed up princi- 
pally by the cavalry, whilst the infantry corps held the position our 
troops were first driven from, threatening an advance upon the rail- 
road, and paralyzing the force of reserve cavalry by necessitating its 
being stationary in an interposing position to check or retard such an 
advance. The disastrous halt was made at Five Forks, upon the day 
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of our retrograde movement from Dinwiddie C. H., on account of the 
importance of the location as a point of observation to watch and 
develop movements, then evidently in contemplation for an attack 
on our left flank, or upon our line of railroad communication ; the 
importance of preserving which intact could not be overestimated. It 
was thought Pickett’s infantry and my cavalry could successfully con- 
tend against the superior numbers of the enemy’s cavalry (and which 
the fighting the day before amply verified), and should their infantry 
be withdrawn from the position of their lines contiguous to our 
operations, a corresponding force of our own would have thus been 
made available, and could be used to restore the status ; the distance 
from Burgess’ Mill, the terminus respectively of the right and left of 
the two lines of battle, being short from Five Forks, witha plain road 
joining the two. 

I remained in position on Hatcher’s Run near Five Forks during 
the night, and was joined by the cavalry which was driven back the 
previous afternoon, and by Lieutenant-General Anderson with Wise’s 
and Gracie’s brigades, who leaving the position at Burgess’ Mill, had 
marched by a circuitous route to our relief. Had he advanced up the 
direct road, it would have brought him on the flank and rear of the 
infantry forming the enemy’s right, which attacked our left at Five 
Forks, and probably changed the result of the unequal contest. 
Whilst Anderson was marching up, the Fifth Corps was marching 
back, and was enabled to participate in the attack upon our lines the 
next day. Whilst the services of the ¢hree infantry brigades (which 
General Anderson reinforced us by, too late for use), and the five 
with Picket, by their absence, increased the disparity between the 
contending forces upon the next day for the possession of the lines 
circumvallating Petersburg. 

On April 3d, General Anderson learning that the enemy had been 
successful in penetrating our lines, and that our army was withdrawing 
from the vicinity of Richmond and Petersburg, commenced moving 
back on the Namozine and Tabernacle road towards Amelia C. H. 
I followed, protecting his rear, and skirmishing with the enemy’s 
advance until Amelia C. H. was reached on the 5th inst. At Deep 
Creek, en route, the command was placed in line of battle to take ad- 
vantage of the defensive position offered, and to give a check to the 
enemy’s rapid advance. Wise’s and Hunton’s brigades constituted a 
part of the rear-guard at that time. The attack was not made upon 
us until after dark, and was principally sustained by Munford’s com- 
mand, of my old division, with a steadiness reflecting high credit 
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upon the valor and discipline of his men. Owing to the fact that 
General Heth’s troops were expected to arrive by the road by which 
the enemy advanced, they were permitted to approach very close to 
our lines, and it was not until Lieutenant-Colonel Strother, Fourth 
Virginia Cavalry, was sent to reconnoitre, that it was ascertained 
who they were ; he having walked into their line of skirmishers, 
which were so near to ours that the questions asked him were dis- 
tinctly heard by our troops. At another of the temporary halts 
upon this march to check the enemy in the vicinity of Namozine 
Church, that very excellent North Carolina brigade of W. H. F. 
Lee’s division suffered severely. The troops had been placed in 
motion again to resume the march. This brigade was the rear of 
the column, and I was obliged to retain it in position to prevent the 
enemy from attacking the remainder of the command. Whilst get- 
ting in motion, their rapidly arriving forces soon augmented the 
troops it was so gallantly holding in check, and produced a concen- 
tration impossible for it to resist. Its commander, Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Barringer, was captured whilst in the steady discharge of his 
duties, and his loss was keenly felt by the command. I also had the 
great misfortune to be deprived of the services of my most efficient 
and untiring Adjutant-General, Major J. Dugin Fergusson, who was 
captured about the same time, and whose assistance, always impor- 
tant, was especially desirable at this time. 

Reporting to the Commanding General at Amelia C. H. on the 
5th, I was ordered to move with my command on the Paynesville 
road to protect the wagon-train, a porton of which was reported to 
have been attacked by some of the enemy’s cavalry. W. H. F. Lee 
was detached and sent in advance of Longstreet, who was moving 
from the Court House towards Jetersville. I found the enemy had 
attacked and burned a portion of the cavalry train, including my own 
headquarter wagons, and had retreated again towards Jetersville. I 
started at once in pursuit, and soon closed up on Gary with his 
brigade, who had been previously dispatched in that direction and 
was engaging their rear near Paynesville. Reinforcing him, the 
enemy were rapidly driven within a mile of Jetersville, where their 
infantry were formed in large force. (A dispatch captured that night 
showed General Grant to be there in person.) The pursuit was dis- 
continued, and the command placed in camp at Amelia Springs. In 
this encounter thirty of the enemy were killed, principally with the 
sabre, and one hundred and fifty wounded and captured. The 
attack was made with Rosser’s division mounted, supported by a 
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portion of my old division dismounted. The gallantry of Brigadier- 
General Dearing in leading the charge of his command was here very 
conspicuous. Our loss was not very heavy, and I can only recall in 
the connection the mortally wounding of two of my bravest and best 
young officers, Captain Hugh McGuire, Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, 
and Captain James Rutherford, A. I. G., General Dearing’s staff. 
The portion of the enemy’s cavalry engaged in this raid had preceded 
the column which had been marching on our left flank, and had 
reached Jetersville on the Danville Railroad before Longstreet arrived 
in that vicinity. Their cavalry crossed the railroad and swept around 
on the north of our right marching flank, and hence came upon the 
wagon train. During the night, at Amelia Springs, Longstreet’s 
corps, deflected from its originial line of march by the occupation of 
Jetersville and Burkesville by the enemy, passed by. The Com- 
manding General arrived also, and I received from him orders to 
march at daylight after General Longstreet. The main body of the 
enemy’s cavalry had ceased to follow our rear after our approach to 
Amelia C. H., and was moving on a parallel route upon our left 
marching flank. 

The next morning (6th of April) I started the main portion of my 
command under Rosser (the senior officer present), and remained, in 
compliance with instructions, to explain in person to the first infantry 
officer who came up the situation of things, and to urge the import- 
ance of his keeping a sharp watch upon his left flank, as it was feared 
by the Commanding General the enemy might tap the marching 
column coming down from the Amelia Springs and Jetersville road. 
I then rode on to rejoin the greater part of my command en route 
towards Rice’s Station, but was stopped after crossing Sailor’s creek 
by the interposition of the enemy’s cavalry, who, coming from their 
position on the railroad in the vicinity of Jetersville, had seized the 
road upon which we were marching, after the rear of Longstreet had 
passed along and previous to the arrival of the head of Ewell’s com- 
mand. I was detained there some time, hoping an attack would be 
made to reopen the way. The infantry were formed in line of battle 
at right angles to the road, and facing the direction in which they 
were marching. An attack commenced, but was stopped, though the 
enemy were being rapidly driven from our front. In the meantime 
the enemy made his appearance in the rear of Ewell’s column, neces- 
sitating the formation of another line of battle on Sailor’s creek, the 
direction from which they had marched. The line of battle thus 
originally formed faced in opposite directions, and remained quietly 
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in position until the Federal infantry reinforced their large force of 
cavalry and with it had almost entirely surrounded them. Though 
portions of this force, particularly the command of General G. W. 
C. Lee, fought with a gallantry never surpassed, their defeat and sur- 
sender were inevitable, after the dispositions of the enemy to effect 
it. I am clearly of the opinion (and I only express it because I was 
a witness of all that happened until just previous to the surrender) 
that had the troops been rapidly massed when their march was first 
interrupted they could have cleared the way and been able to fall 
into line of battle on Longstreet’s left, who was taking position at 
Rice’s Station, some few miles ahead. Or had the heads of the 
column been turned obliquely off in a westerly direction, more to- 
wards the road Gordon and the wagons were moving upon, an echelon 
formation adopted, the nature of the ground, wooded and much broken, 
would have kept the cavalry from harassing them sufficiently to retard 
their progress until the arrival of their infantry. I rode out by that 
way with my staff and a few men just previous to Ewell’s surrender, 
and found it so feasible that I immediately sent a staff officer back to 
Generals Ewell and Anderson to reiterate to them my convictions, 
previously expressed, and now so much strengthened by my own ex- 
perience. The halt, allowing time for the accumulation of the enemy’s 
troops, proved fatal. General Rosser, in command of his own, and 
my old division, under Munford, proceeded to Rice’s Station, on the 
Southside road, where, learning that a force had been detached from 
the Federal left, confronting Longstreet at that point, to open on his 
rear, moved at once to counteract their purpose. The enemy were 
overtaken and attacked on the road towards and in the vicinity of 
High Bridge. Afterasharp encounter they were defeated, our forces 
capturing some 780 prisoners and killing and wounding a large 
number, including amongst the killed their commander, Brigadier- 
General Read, Chief of Staff to General Ord, commanding Army of 
the James, whose body fell into our hands. The enemy’s force proved 
to be a picket body of infantry and a squadron of cavalry, which, 
placed under this staff officer, had for its object the destruction of 
the High Bridge over the Appomattox, in our rear. The success 
was indeed dearly bought; for the lives of Brigadier-General Dear- 
ing, of Rosser’s division; Colonel Boston, Fifth Virginia cavalry, 
commanding Payne’s brigade of my old division, and Major James 
W. Thomson, Stuart’s horse artillery, and Rosser’s chief in that 
arm, were lost in attaining it. The splendid gallantry of these three 
officers had been tested on many fields, and their conspicuous valor 
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was universally known. The genial and dashing Thomson was 
killed leading cavalry, his guns not being present. 

On the night of the 6th the position at Rice’s Station was aban- 
doned, and I moved in rear of Longstreet, crossing the Appomattox 
a little above Farmville. Fighting took place between my rear and 
the enemy’s advance in the vicinity and in the streets of Farmville, it 
being found necessary to retard their progress to give time for the 
passage of the river by our troops. On the 7th a portion of the 
enemy’s cavalry, having crossed the river again, made an attack upon 
the wagon train moving upon our line of march. They were met by 
Munford in front, whilst Rosser attacked their flank, and were driven 
back with considerable loss, including amongst the captured their 
Commanding General, Irvin Gregg. Our position was held near 
this point of attack until 12 P. M., when the march was resumed 
towards Appomattox Courthouse. The cavalry followed in the rear 
of Longstreet’s corps, and maintained that order of march through- 
out the 8th, followed by a portion of the Federal infantry. Their 
cavalry and the remainder of their infantry pursued the line of rail- 
road from Farmville to Appomattox Station. 

During the evening of the 8th I received orders to move the cav- 
alry corps to the front, and to report in person to the Commanding 
General. Upon arriving at his headquarters I found General Long- 
street there, and we were soon after joined by General Gordon. The 
condition of our situation was explained by the Commanding Gene- 
ral to us as the commanders of his three corps, and the correspond- 
ence between General Grant and himself, as far as it had then pro- 
gressed, was laid before us. It was decided that I should attack the 
enemy’s cavalry at daylight, then reported as obstructing our further 
march. Gordon was to support me, and in case nothing but cavalry 
were discovered, we were to clear it from our route and open a way 
for our remaining troops; but in case they were supported by heavy 
bodies of infantry, the Commanding General should be at once noti- 
fied, in order that a flag of truce should be sent to accede to the 
only only alternative left us. The enemy were enabled to take posi- 
tion across our line of march by moving up from Appomattox Sta- 
tion, which they reached earlier than our main advance, in conse- 
quence of our march being retarded by our wagon trains. At 
daybreak on the gth, Gordon’s command, numbering about 1,600 mus- 
kets, was formed in line of battle half mile west of Appomattox Court- 
house, on the Lynchburg road. The cavalry corps was formed on his 
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right, W. H. F. Lee’s division being nearest the infantry, Rosser’s 
in the centre, and Munford’s on the extreme right, making a mounted 
force of about 2,400 men. Our attack was made about sunrise, and 
the enemy’s cavalry quickly driven out of the way with a loss of two 
guns and a number of prisoners. The arrival at this time of two 
corps of their infantry necessitated the retiring of our lines ; during 
which, and knowing what would be the result, I withdrew the cav- 
alry, W. H. F. Lee retiring towards our rear, and Rosser and Mun- 
ford out towards Lynchburg, having cleared that road of the enemy. 

Upon hearing that the Army of Northern Virginia had surren- 
dered, the men were generally dispersed and rode off to their homes, 
subject to reassembling for a continuation of the struggle. I rode 
out in person with a portion of W. H. F. Lee’s division, the nearest 
to me at that time, and previous to the negotiations between the 
commanders of the two armies. It will be recalled that my action 
was in accordance with the views I had expressed in the council the 
night before, that if a surrender was compelled the next day I would 
try and extricate the cavalry, provided it could be done without 
compromising the action of the Commanding General, but that I 
would not avail myself of a cessation of hostilities pending the exist- 
ence of a flag of truce. I had an understanding with General Gor- 
don that he should communicate to you the intormation of the pres- 
ence of the enemy’s infantry upon the road in our front. Apart from 
the fond though forlorn hope that future operations were still in store 
for the cavalry, I was desirous that they should not be included in 
the capitulations, because the ownership of their horses was vested 
in themselves, and I deemed it doubtful that terms would be offered 
allowing such ownership to continue. A few days convinced me of 
the impracticability of longer entertaining such hopes, and I rode 
into the Federal lines and accepted for myself the terms offered the 
officers of the Army of Northern Virginia ; my cavalry are being pa- 
roled at the nearest places for such purposes in their counties. 

The burning by the enemy of all my retained reports, records and 
data of every kind, near Painesville, in Amelia County, which were 
in one of the wagons destroyed, and my inability to get reports from 
my officers, is my apology for the rendition of a report incomplete in 
many, though I think minor, details. I particularly regret not being 
able to do justice, in this the only way I can, to the many acts of 
gallantry performed by officers and men upon the memorable re- 
treat ; but such conduct is usually derived from the reports of subor- 
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dinate officers, the absence of which will explain it. I testify, how- 
ever, to the general conduct of my officers and men as highly credit- 
able to themselves upon every occasion which called forth its display. 
They fought every day from the 29th of March to the gth of April, 
both inclusive, with a valor as steady as of yore, and whose bright- 
ness was not dimned by the increasing clouds of adversity. I desire 
to call attention to the marked and excellent behavior of Generals 
W. H. F. Lee, Rosser and Munford, commanding divisions. The 
former was detached from the main command, being the senior 
division-commander, whenever it became necessary for a force to 
operate separately, and I hope has made a report direct to the Com- 
manding- General. He surrendered with the army at Apomattox C. 
H. The other two succeeded in getting out, and immediately made 
arrangements to continue the struggle until the capitulation of Gen- 
ral Johnson’s army brought the convincing proof that a further 
resistance was useless. The notice of the Commanding General is 
also directed to Brigadier-Generals Henry A. Wise and Eppa Hun- 
ton, commanding infantry brigades, and who were more or less under 
my command until Amelia Courthouse was reached. The disheart- 
ening surrounding influences had no effect upon them; they kept 
their duty plainly in view, and they fully performed it. The past 
services of General Henry A. Wise, his antecedents in civil life, 
and his age, caused his bearing upon this most trying retreat to 
shine conspicuously forth. His unconquerable spirit was filled with 
as much earnestness and zeal in April, 1865, as when he first took 
up arms, four years ago; and the freedom with which he exposed a 
long life laden with honors proved he was willing to sacrifice it if it 
would conduce towards attaining the liberty of his country. Briga- 
dier-General Munford, commanding my division, mentions most 
favorably Colonel W. A, Morgan, First Virginia cavalry; Colonel 
W. B. Wooldridge, Fourth Virginia; Lieutenant-Colonel Cary 
Breckinridge, Second Virginia (a brother of the gallant Captain 
James Breckinridge, of the same regiment, who was killed at Five 
Forks, as was not previously mentioned); Lieutenant-Colonels Old, 
Fourth Virginia, and Irving, First Virginia, all of Munford’s old 
brigade; Captain Henry Lee, A. A. G.; Lieutenant Abram War- 
wick, A. D. C.; Lieutenant Mortimer Rogers, Ordnance Officer; 
and Sergeant-Major L. Griffin, Second Virginia cavalry. 

I cannot close this, my last official report, without commending 
for their valuable services the following officers of my staff not pre- 
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viously mentioned, and who at the last moment were fuund doing 
their duty on the fated field of Appomattox: Majors Mason and 
Treaner, Assistant Adjutant and Inspector-Generals; Major W. B. 
Warwick, Chief Commissary; Dr. A. C. Randolph, Chief Surgeon; 
Major Breathed, Chief of Artillery; Major G. M. Ryalls, formerly of 
General Stuart’s staff; and Captain Lewellyn Saunderson, who, 
having just arrived from his native country, Ireland, joined me pre- 
vious to the fall of Petersburg, and remained with me to the last, 
The proverbial intrepidity of the dashing Mason and reckless 
Breathed upon every battle-field of the war that the Army of North- 
ern Virginia contended for is too well known for me to do more than 
refer to. Major Warwick, apart from his onerous duties, rendered 
services on many fields, his cool courage causing him often to be 
employed in duties not immediately pertaining to his office. I deeply 
regret being obliged to mention the dangerous wounding of my 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Charles Minnigerode, Jr. One of the last 
minie-balls that whistled on its cruel errand over the field of Appo- 
mattox passed entirely through the upper part of his body. He 
fell at my side, where for three long years he had discharged his 
duties with an affectionate fidelity never exceeded, a courage never 
surpassed. Wonderfully passing unharmed through the many battles 
fought by the two principal armies in this State (for an impetuous 
spirit often carried him where the fire was hottest), he was left at last, 
writhing in his great pain, to the mercy of the victors upon the field 
of our last struggle. The rapidly-advancing lines of the enemy pre- 
vented his removal, and as we turned away, the wet eyes and sorrow- 
ing hearts silently told that one was no longer in our midst. Lieu- 
tenant Minnegerode combined the qualities of an aid-de-camp to a 
general-officer in a remarkable degree. His personal services to me 
will forever be prized and remembered, whilst his intelligence, amia- 
bility and brightness of disposition rendered him an object of en- 
dearment to all. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) FITZHUGH LEE, 
Maj.-Gen. Com’g Cav. 




















Louisiana’s Vote of Thanks to Virginia. 


Louisiana’s Vote of Thanks to Virginia. 


[We have received the following, and take great pleasure in pre- 
serving in our records this tribute of Louisiana to the ‘‘Old Do- 
minion.”’ 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, RICHMOND, June 2oth, 1884. 


Dr. J. William Jones, Editor, &*c., Southern Historical Magazine, 
Richmond, Va.: 


Dear Sir,—I have received from Mr. John M. Sandidge, Esq., of 
New Orleans, a copy of resolutions of thanks from the Legislature 
of Louisiana to the people of Virginia, a copy of which I send you, 
thinking they may prove of interest to the many readers of the s- 


torical Magazine. 
Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM E. CAMERON, 
No. 73. [A Copy.] 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS TO THE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. 


WHEREAS, The people of Virginia have on all occasions mani- 
fested marked kindness and devoted attention to the sick and 
wounded soldiers from Louisiana placed among them by the vicissi- 
tudes of war, and whereas these kindnesses have ever prompted and 
received the grateful and hearty thanks of every citizen of this State: 
Therefore, 

1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Louisiana in General Assembly convened, That the cor- 
dial thanks of the State of Louisiana are due and are hereby ten- 
dered to the people of Virginia for the unwearying kindness and 
devoted attention which they have ever bestowed upon the sick and 
wounded soldiers of this State, and that these generous deeds will 
ever be cherished by our people with sentiments of profound grati- 
tude, and the remembrance of them be an additional tie to unite 
more indissolubly the two States in a cause and Confederacy en- 
deared by their common sacrifices and consecrated by their com- 
mingled blood. 

2. Be it further resolved, &c., That the renown achieved by the 
sons of Virginia in this war, her firmness amid her arduous trials, her 
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unfaltering devotion to the great cause of liberty and independence, 
and the uniform kindness and sympathy shown by her people to the 
soldiers of her sister States, entitle her to the approbation of 
‘*Mother of Warriors’’ as of ‘‘ States and Statesmen,’’ illustrate 
her characteristic fidelity to principle, and embellish anew her pro- 
verbial reputation for hospitality. 

3. Be it further resolved, &c., That his Excellency, the Governor, 
be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the Governor of Virginia, to be by him communicated to 
the citizens of that State in such manner as he may deem appropriate. 


[Signed] J. B. Exam, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


[Signed] B. W. PEARCE, 
Lieutenant-Governor and President of the Senate. 


Approved February 4, 1865. 
[Signed] Henry W. ALLEN, 


Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
A true copy: 


[Signed] G. D. Harpy, Secretary of State. 





General Bragg and the Chickamauga Campaign—A Reply to General 
Martin. 


By Captain W. M. Potk. 


The recent publication of Major Sykes’ papers on the army of Ten- 
nessee, and of the replies that have been called forth, furnishes an 
opportunity to settle some of the disputed matters appertaining to the 
campaigns and battles of that army. 

There are a number about which there is much conflict of state- 
ment—too many, in fact, to be grouped in one enquiry. I shall, 
therefore, as a commencement, select one of sufficient interest to call 
forth comment, and I hope discussion. 

I will go back to the number of your journal published April and May, 
1883. In that issue is an article from General Will. T. Martin, of Miss., 
headed “A Defence of General Bragg’s Conduct at Chickamauga.” 
On page 202 he says: “There are many living officers and men who 
know how little blame should have attached to him (General Bragg) 
for Hindman’s palpable disobedience of orders in McLemore’ Cove, 
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and General Polk's failure to attack Crittenden’s corps in its isolated 
position immediately after Hindman’ s fiasco.” 

Of Hindman’s failure I know nothing save what is to be found in 
the official reports. Hindman, although commanding one of the di- 
visions in General Polk’s corps, having been assigned to it just before 
the campaign, was, with his division, on September gth, detached 
from Polk’s corps in order that he might make the movement into 
McLemore’s Cove, under the direct supervision of army headquar- 
ters, it being understood that General Bragg was then quite partial 
to him. 

The order detaching him was this : 













HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
Gorpon’s MILLs, Sept. 9th, 7863. 





GENERAL: Orders have been given to Major-General Hindman 
detaching him from your corps. He is directed to move at once. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 






Kintocx F ALCONER, A. A. G. 





Lieutenant-General Polk. 









This placed him outside General Polk’s jurisdiction for that move- 
ment; consequently I do not now ask for any discussion of the McLe- 
more’s Cove affair. What I wish to bring out is the history of what 
General Martin—and General Bragg before him—calls General Polk’s 
failure to attack Crittenden immediately after Hindman’s fiasco. 

I fully understand that General Martin has but one object in view, viz., 

, the defence of a man that he believes has been misrepresented. He be- 
lieves that General Polk, and not General Bragg, was responsible for 
the failure to crush Crittenden ; else he would not say that there are 
many living officers and men who know how little blame should at- 
tach to General Bragg for the failure in that emergency. 

It is in the same spirit that I now seek the fullest information. If 
General Polk was to blame, neither he nor any friend of his would 
wish the responsibility to rest upon another; and in like manner I 
am sure General Bragg’s memory will be best served by resting upon 
him such responsibilities as a candid enquiry may show to belong to 
him. 

In order to aid in the solution of the question, I shall tell the story 
from my point of view. 

By mid-day, September 11th, 1863, General Bragg knew that 

Hindman’s movement against Thomas in McLemore’s Cove had 
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failed. He then had his forces disposed as follows: Hindman’s 
and Walker’s divisions, with Buckner’s corps and Cleburn’s division 
of Hill’s corps—five divisions in all, some 25,000 men—were in 
McLemore’s Cove. Polk, with Cheatham’s division—some 7,000 
more—was at Anderson’s house, four miles south of Gordon’s 
Mills, while Breckenridge’s division was at Lafayette, some twelve or 
more miles to the south again of Gordon’s Mills. The relation of 
the three corps of the enemy to the position of Bragg’s force, in the 
Cove and at Anderson’s, was then as follows : 

McCook was far away to the south of Lafayette, near Alpine, and 
Thomas to the west, well out of reach on the top of Lookout Moun- 
tain, while Crittenden, completely isolated, was to the east and north, 
near Ringgold and Gordon’s Mills. Two of Crittenden’s divisions— 
Vancleve and Palmer—camped at Ringgold that night; the remaining 
division—Wood’s—camped the same night at Gordon’s Mills, west 
of the Chickamauga. Crittenden’s entire force, including Wilder’s 
mounted infantry, was some 16,000 men, less by 15,000 than the force 
of Confederates that lay between him and the remainder of the 
Federal army. To secure him it was necessary for General Bragg, 
immediately after Hindman’s failure, only to face about and march 
towards him. 

If one did not refer to the map, in reading General Bragg’s official 
report (page 55, vol. II, SouTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS), he 
would infer that this was the movement next attempted ; for, after speak- 
ing of the failure in the Cove, he says : “ Our movement having failed in 
its justly anticipated results, it was determined to turn upon the third 
corps of the enemy, approaching us from the direction of Chata- 
nooga. The forces were accordingly withdrawn to Lafayette, and 
Polk’s and Walker’s corps were moved immediately in the direction 
of Lee and Gordon’s Mills.” In other words, the withdrawal to La- 
fayette was a necessary part of the movement of Polk and Walker in 
the direction of Lee and Gordon’s Mills. This is clearly the inter- 
pretation to be put upon General Bragg’s statement—the one he in- 
tended. 

If the extract is a full statement of General Bragg’s designs imme- 
diately after Hindman’s failure,a glance at any good map of the 
State of Georgia will show how much useless marching was done by 
the forces that he wished to use against Crittenden. 

Polk lay at Anderson’s, four miles from the Mills; Hindman and 
Walker were in McLemore’s Cove. Polk was marched to Lafayette 
and then marched back to his original position. Hindman and 
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Walker, instead of moving down the Chickamauga Valley towards 
Crittenden’s position, at Ringgold and the Mills, moved to Lafayette, 
and then from Lafayette in the direction of Lee and Gordon’s Mills. 

We may get a fair idea of this manceuvre by likening the position 
to a triangle—A, B,C. The enemy is just without the limits of the 
triangle near B. Our forces being at A, and near B, we move all to 
C, and then move them to B. The distance from the Confederate 
position in the Cove to the Mills was about equal to that from Lafa- 
yette to the Mills, while the distance from the Cove to Lafayette 
was somewhat less. All the roads were good and open, having been 
traversed but the day*before by various portions of General Bragg’s 
army. 

This concentration at Lafayette, being then a movement away from 
Crittenden rather than towards him, it is impossible to accept it as a 
part of a movement upon that corps of the Federal army. The key 
to it will be found in the following dispatch to Hindman. (See Gen- 
eral Bragg’s official report) : 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, GA., 72 P. M., September ro, 1863. 


Major-General Hindman, Commanding: 
GENERAL: Headquarters are here, and the following is the in- 
formation: 

Crittenden’s corps is advancing on us from Chatanooga. A darge 
Sorce from the south has advanced to within seven miles of this point. 
Polk is left at Anderson’s to cover your rear. General Bragg orders 
you to attack and force your way through the enemy to this point at 
the earliest hour you can see him in the morning. Cleburn will at- 
tack in front the moment your guns are heard. 

I am, General, etc., 


Gro. W. BRENT, A. A. Gen’l. 


The force seven miles to the south of Lafayette was the cause of 
the concentration at that point; and as every one on the ground 
knew, this concentration was not a part of the movement on Critten- 
den. 

This dispatch, together with the extract from General Bragg’s re- 
port, already given, shows that not only after, but even before Hind- 
man’s failure, the Confederate commander had very good knowledge 
of his enemy’s whereabouts. Standing in McLemore’s Cove, he 
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knew, and his splendid army of not less than thirty-five thousand men 
knew, that he held the central position, and that the disjointed corps 
of the enemy lay around so widely separated that they could render 
one another no assistance. 

A blow had been aimed at Thomas, and although it failed, it sent 
him up the mountain still further away from his companion corps. 

McCook and Crittenden remained. It was for General Bragg to 
elect which he would strike. 

There was scarcely a man in that army of Confederates, having 
knowledge of the affair, who doubted the direction of the blow. The 
force seven miles to the south of Lafayette nfight or might not be 
McCook’s corps. If it were, but little was to be gained by marching 
towards it, especially as the proximity to the range of Lookout Moun- 
tain was such that it could easily escape, as Thomas had just done. 
But there lay Crittenden well out in the plain, isolated, at our 
mercy. A march of twelve or fifteen miles at furthest would secure 
him. With this corps crushed we were free to march through Chat- 
anooga, around the head of Lookout Mountain, and arrange matters 
with Thomas and McCook as they should attempt to pass northward. 
No serious opposition could have been offered to this movement by 
Steedman’s force, as it was yet near Bridgeport. It was a mighty 
opportunity. 

The Confederate commander turned towards McCook. He con- 
centrated at Fayette. This, as was expected by many, was a fruitless 
effort; for McCook was far away at Alpine; and the enemy, seven 
miles off, who had been the cause of our march, proved to be merely 
a small reconnoitering force. Then it was that the Confederate com- 
mander turned his attention to Crittenden. But it was the twelfth, 
and twenty-four hours had been lost—twenty-four as precious hours 
as were ever wasted. Instead of having his army across Crittenden’s 
path, General Bragg had it at Lafayette. Thus was sacrificed not 
only the ground between Crittenden and Thomas, but the only posi- 
tion the Confederate army ever held commanding Crittenden’s sole 
line of retreat—that by way of Chatanooga. 

Crittenden now covered his line of retreat; but as he was still sep- 
arated from Thomas, the prompt marching of the Confederate army 
to Lee and Gordon’s Mills would have engaged and perhaps have 
captured him. 

This brings us to the movement entrusted to General Polk, the 
movement that General Martin terms “General Polk’s failure to at- 
tack Crittenden’s corps in its isolated position immediately after 
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Hindman’s fiasco.” The movement that General Bragg intimates he 
made “immediately” after the failure in the Cove. 
The first positive step towards it was the following order : 


HEADQUARTERS, LAFAYETTE, GA., 
September 12, 1 A. M. 


GENERAL: The General commanding directs that you will at 
once proceed with Cheatham’s division and take position at Rock 
Spring. You will order forward also the rest of your corps as soon 
as practicable. 

I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEo. Wo. BRENT. 


If we look a short distance to the southeast of Lee and Gordon’s 
Mills, we will find Rock Spring. It is about four miles southeast of 
the Mills, about twelve north of Lafayette, and about seven southwest 
of Ringgold. It marks the intersection of roads leading from Gor- 
don’s Mills on the west, Peavine Church and Greysville on the north, 
and Ringgold on the east; a line drawn from Ringgold to the Mills 
passes a few miles to the north of it; and it will be noticed that the 
Chickamauga flows between it and the Mills. 

To reach it from Lafayette General Polk had to pass over the road 
he had marched the evening before. 

Cheatham’s division, first in motion, reached the position by even- 
ing. Walker’s demi-corps (four brigades) followed promptly ; ar- 
rived about dark. Hindman, allowed to rest at Lafayette till 9 or 10 
P. M. by General Bragg, reached the line about daylight.* Having 





*HEADQUARTERS A. T. IN THE FIELD, 
LAFAYETTE, September 12, 1863, 8 1-2 P. M. 
GENERAL: In reply to your communication of this date, in regard to 
the moving your command, the General commanding directs me to say that 
he regards your march this evening as of the first importance. He desires 
that you will move up promptly, and report to Lieutenant-General Polk. 
I am, General, your obedient servant, 


Gero. Ws. BRENT. 
To Major-General Hindman. 


[Endorsement. ] 


HEADQUARTERS HINDMAN’Ss DIVISION, 
Sept. 12, 1863, 9:45 P. M. 
Respectfully forwarded for the information of the Lieutenant-General 
commanding the corps.. In reply to a communication from General Mac- 
kall, enquiring as to the time my command would move, I stated that the 
hour originally designated was at dark this evening, but that subsequently, 
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shown the position to which General Bragg ordered General Polk, 
and the steps taken to occupy it, we now reproduce General Bragg’s 
orders to attack: 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, Ga., 6 P. MZ, September 12. 
Lieutenant-General Polk: 

GENERAL: I enclose you a dispatch from General Pegram. 
This presents you a fine opportunity of striking Crittenden in detail, 
and I hope you will avail yourself of it at daylight to-morrow. This 
division crushed, and the others are yours. We can then turn on 
the force in the Cove. Wheeler’s cavalry will move on Wilder so as 
to cover your right. I shall be delighted to hear of your success. 

Very truly yours, 
BRAXTON BRAGG. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, Ga., 6 P. M., Sept. r2th, 1863. 


Lieutenant-General Polk, Commanding Corps: 


GENERAL: I enclose you a dispatch marked “A,’’ and [now give 
you the orders of the Commanding General—viz: to attack at day- 
dawn to-morrow the infantry column reported in said dispatch, at 
three-quarters of a mile beyond Peavine Church, on the road to 
Graysville, from Lafayette. 


I am, General, etc., 
Gro. W. BRENT, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, Ga., Sept. rath, 1863. 
Lieutenant-General Poit, Sommanding Corps: 
GENERAL: The enemy is approaching from the south, and it is 
highly important that your attack in the morning should be quick 
and decided. Let no time be lost. 


I am, General, etc., 
GEo. W. BRENT, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 





at my urgent request, the order to march was suspended until daylight to- 
morrow. The within order was received at 9:05 P. M. My command will be 
ready to move at 10 P.M. I respectfully request that a staff-officer from 
corps headquarters may meet me at the head of my column, to designate to 
me the place where my command is to be camped. 

T. C. HinpMAn, Maj.-Gen’l Commanda’g. 
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In full reliance upon the information furnished from army head- 
quarters, and by the cavalry that had been operating against Critten- 
den during the day, General Polk, at 8 P. M., wrote General Bragg 
of his disposition, and suggested, in order to make the expected at- 
tack overwhelming, that Buckner’s corps be moved in supporting 
distance, the dispatch ending thus: 

“The enemy is moving with steady step upon my position, it is 
a strong one, and will no doubt attack early in the morning. My 
troops I cannot get into position in time to attack myself at so early 
as day-dawn. Jf / find he is not going to attack me, I will attack him 
without delay.” 

At day-dawn the Confederate cavalry were pushed out to develop 
the enemy, but none could be found. At 8:30 A. M., a brigade from 
each division was moved forward on each of the three roads, and still 
none could be found. 

Then came the following dispatch from General Pegram: 


HEADQUARTERS 12 MILES FROM LAFAYETTE, 

ALA. Roap, Sept. 13th, 8:30 A. M. 
GENERAL: My scouts from Ringgold have returned ; no enemy 
there, and I believe no enemy in the valley. I shall move up at once 
with my effective force to the road leading from this road, westwardly 

to Leet’s tan-yard, where I had the first skirmish yesterday. 
Respectfully, etc., 
JOHN PEGRAM, 
Brigadier General. 


To General Cheatham and General Armstrong. 


Continued search served only to confirm General Pegram’s opin- 
ion. Excepting the outposts in front of Lee and Gordon’s Mills, 
there was no enemy east of the Chickamauga. Crittenden had 
crossed the river the day before, and was at Lee and Gordon’s Mills. 
While this search for the enemy was going on, General Bragg ar- 
rived on the ground. General Polk explained the situation to him, 
and expressed the belief that from the Commanding General down 
all had been deceived. There had been no enemy to the front of 
Rock Spring since dark, the day before (the 12th). The reports of 
the immediate and threatening presence of the enemy delivered to 
General Polk on his arrival at Rock Spring the evening before had 
been founded upon Wilder's fierce and persistent assault on Pegram 
at Leet’s tan-yard that afternoon, and upon a forced reconnoissance 
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made about the same time by one of Wood's brigades trom the direc- 
tion of Lee and Gordon’s Mills. By noon of this day (13th), or soon 
after, any doubts that may have existed in the minds of the Confederate 
commanders as to Crittenden’s real position were cleared away. He 
was found at Gordon’s Mills to the west of the Chickamauga; Buck- 
ner, who, at General Polk’s suggestion, had been moved up to support 
the expected attack, was then near by. This gave General Polk a 
force of 26,000 men with which tu advance upon his enemy; an enemy 
but four miles away, still isolated, and numbering but sixteen (16,000) 
thousand. To complete the object of Polk’s march to Rock Spring 
it was necessary for General Bragg only to order him to cross the 
Chickamauga and attack Crittenden at Lee and Gordon’s Mills. But 
General Bragg declined to order the movement. The force to the 
south of Lafayette—a force that then had no bearing on the situation 
in front of Rock Spring, for it was hastily retracing its steps to join 
Thomas, then on the top and sides of Lookout Mountain awaiting 
its arrival—was still the disturbing element. Polk was therefore 
ordered to hold his position at Rock Spring, Buckner was ordered 
back to Lafayette, and the Commanding General departed for the 
same place later that afternoon. Thus ended General Bragg’s sole 
effort to attack and destroy Crittenden’s corps. 

That the effort was a failure every man in that army knew, but who 
was to blame? At the interview at Rock Spring, General Bragg, 
though expressing great disappointment, had not a word of censure 
to offer. Later, reports began to circulate through the army that he 
blamed General Polk, and when his official report appeared there was 
no longer a doubt as to his position. He threw the blame on Polk. 
It was never communicated to General Polk officially, and the report 
he never saw. 

General Martin, in common with General Bragg’s friends, accepts 
General Bragg’s version, and in more than one history of this cam- 
paign, notably “Cists’ Army of the Cumberland,’’ a like view is ex- 
pressed. 

We have endeavored to meet the issue with all candor, but our 
story is not complete till we offer side by side the account of General 
Bragg and that of General Crittenden. 

We give all in the reports that relates to the movement of the two 
forces during the period that covers General Polk’s responsibility; we 
ask the reader carefully to compare the extracts with what we have 
written and at the risk of repetition we beg to restate General Polk’s 
orders. They were to take position at Rock Spring on the night of 
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the 12th and to attack on the Peavine Church on Greysville road on 
the morning of the 13th. He had no orders to find and attack Crit- 
tenden on the 12th, nor, when found at Lee and Gordon’s Mills on 
the 13th, was he ordered to cross the Chickamauga and attack him 
there. 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAL BRAGG’S|EXTRACT FROM GENERAL CRITTEN. 
REPORT. DEN’S REPORT. 

Our movement having thus failed | September 11, at 1 A. M—The 
in its justly anticipated results, it was |General commanding feeling uncer- 
determined to turn upon the Third | tain about the position and strength 
corps of the enemy, approaching us |of the enemy in our front, ordered 
from the direction of Chattanooga. | me to proceed to the front at once. 
The forces were accordingly with- | Was misled by the guide and did not 
drawn to Lafayette, and Polk’s and! reach my command until six A. M.; 
Walker’s corps were moved imme- | and two of my orderlies on duty with 
diately in the direction of Lee and| Captain McCook in search of me, 
Gordon’s Mills. The one corps of | thinking I had taken the wrong road, 
the enemy in this direction was | were captured, he narrowly escap- 
known to be divided—one division ing, Early in the morning, Colonel 
having been sent to Ringgold. Upon Harker, with his brigade, was moved 
learning the dispositions of the enemy | back to Rossville, and by night made 
from our cavalry commander in that|/a reconnoissance up the Rossville 
direction on the afternoon of the} road, as far as Gordon’s Mills, driv- 
twelfth, Lieutenant-General Polk, | ing squads of the enemy before him. 
commanding the advance forces,| At half-past two P. M., gave General 
was directed in the following note: | Wood his orders through one of my 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, | staff, who received them in person 

Lafayette, Ga.,6 P. M.,Sept. 12. | from Department Headquarters to 
Lieutenant General Polk: |move his other brigade at once to 

General,—I enclose you a dispatch | Gordon’s Mills to support Colonel 
from General Pegram. This presents | Harker, and at five P. M. my staff of- 
you a fine opportunity of striking|ficer reported to me at Ringgold. 
Crittenden in detail, and I hope you | My entire Second and Third divisions 
will avail yourself of it at daylight/ were then at Ringgold. General 
to-morrow. This division crushed,| Hazen, with his brigade, having 
and the others are yours. We can| crossed the river yesterday, rejoined 
then turn on the force in the cove. | his division (Palmer’s) to-day. Col- 


Wheeler’s cavalry will move on Wil- 
der so as to cover your right. I shall 
be delighted to hear of your success. | 
Very truly yours, 
BRAXTON BRAGG. 
To attack at daylight on the 13th. 
Upon further information, the order | 
was renewed in two notes, at later | 
hours of the same day, as follows: 


‘command on the ninth. 


onel Deck, with Second brigade, 
Van Cleve’s division, (left at McMinn- 
ville to guard stores,) rejoined his 
Your in- 
structions received at this time, and 
dated a quarter-past nine A. M., were 
to move with the balance of my corps 
on the Chickamauga and Pea Vine 
Valley roads, keeping in view two 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, | objects: First to support General 


Lafayette, Ga., 6 P. M., Sept. 12, 
1863. 
Lieutenant-General Polk, Command- 
ing Corps: 


Thomas, in case the enemy is in force 
jin the vicinity of Lafayette; or sec- 
ond, to move eastward and south- 
| ward toward Rome, in case he has con- 


General,—I enclose you a dis- | tinued his retreat. Other verbal in- 
patch marked “A,” and I now give structions received by my staff-officer 
you the orders of the commanding Urged upon me the importance of 
General, viz: to attack at day-dawn keeping my separate divisions in sup- 
to-morrow the infantry column re- | porting distance of one another. At 
ported in said dispatch, at three half-past eight A. M. I received your 
quarters of a mile beyond Peavine | dispatch of half-past three P. M., in- 


Church, on the road to Graysville | forming me that the enemy was in 
from Lafayette. | heavy force in the valley of Chat- 


Il am, General, etc., 
GEORGE W. BRENT, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


| tanooga, and instructing me to move 
my whole force across by the most 
available route, and as quickly as 


| possible, to the Rossville and La- 
| fayette road, to some defensible point 
Lieut Carte Ga Set: 12) 1863. | between Gordon’s Mills and Shield’s 

—— , end House, and to close Wood up with 


Corps: 'me or myself to him. I at once 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 


, General,—The enemy is approach- ‘called my general officers together, 
ing from the South, and it is highly | and after a long consultation and 
important that your attack in the diligent inquiry of citizens as to the 


morning should be quick and de-| nature of the roads and country, gave 
cided. Let no time be lost. | orders to move the command in the 


I am, General, etc., direction ordered at five in the morn- 
GEORGE W. BRENT, | ing. 


Assistant Adjutant-General. September 12. 


At eleven P. M., a dispatch was re- | Sent word early this morning to 
ceived from the General stating that | Colonel Wilder, who was in the ad- 
he had taken a strong position for de. | vance and near Tunnel Hill, to return 
fence, and requesting that heshould be | to Ringgold with his command, and 
heavily reinforced. He was promptly | to follow on my line of march, cover- 
ordered not to defer his attack, his}ing my left flank. He moved 
force being already numerically su- promptly and met me at Ringgold, 
perior to the enemy, and was re- | and reported that the enemy was in 
minded that his success depended | force in his front last night, and that 
upon the promptness and rapidity of | he learned from deserters that For- 
his movements, He was further in-| rest was to leave to-day to flank and 
formed that Buckner’s corps would | cut off this command, and Wharton 
be moved within supporting distance |in an opposite direction to the 
the next morning. | same purpose. General Van Cleve 

Early on the thirteenth I proceeded | with the train, moved to Pecler’s and 
to the front, ahead of Buckner’s com- | met no enemy; General Palmer to 
| Gilbert’s, where he met some squads 


mand, to find that no advance had | 
been made on the enemy, and that | of the enemy, and skirmished with 
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his forces had formed a junction and|him. After opening communication 
recrossed the Chicamauga. Again | with General Van Cleve and General 
disappointed, immediate measures | Wood, moved the whole command to 
were taken to place our trains and Gordon’s Mills, Colonel Wilder also 
limited supplies in safe positions, | coming in after night, having had a 
when all our forces were concentrated | severe skirmish during the day near 
along the Chickamauga, threatening | Leet’s tan yard, and losing thirty men 
the enemy in front. | killed and wounded. 


September 13. 
In the morning, the Fourth United 
| States cavalry, six hundred and fifty 
strong, reported to me for duty. The 
three divisions were put into position 
for defence. 

General Croft and Colonel Wilder 
sent out to reconnoitre on the left, 
| the Fourth cavalry on the right, to 
| McLeMore’s Cove, and General Van 
Cleve to the front and centre on La- 
fayette road. The latter only found 
the enemy (cavalry with artillery), 
who retired skirmishing a distance of 
three miles, when the brigade was 
halted, and soon after returned to 
camp. 





From this it is plain that when General Bragg, at 60’ clock, September 
12th, was writing his order to Polk to attack Crittenden on the east 
of the Chickamauga on the Greysville road, Crittenden was west of 
the Chickamauga, at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, and it is also evident 
that the General commanding the Confederate army, ordered his sub- 
ordinate to make an attack in a direction in which there was no 
enemy, and then held him responsible and even blamed him for fail- 
ing to find and engage an enemy in a position to which he had been 
ordered and in which there was none. 

The questions suggested by this study are: when General Bragg 
saw that he had failed to strike Thomas, why did he turn on McCook, 
miles away to the south, and neglect Crittenden, who lay close by and 
in his power? when he did turn on Crittenden, why did he send Polk 
to attack him to the east of the Chickamauga, when he lay to the 
west? Why did he not attack on the 13th, 14th and 15th? 

This, Mr. Editor, is my version of this portion of the Chickamauga 
campaign. If I am in error I wish to be put right, for I have no 
desire to do General Bragg injustice. But if I am right, you and your 
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readers must see that the statement that General Polk was responsi- 
ble for General Bragg’s failure to crush Crittenden, is in every par- 
ticular incorrect. 





Diary of Rev. J. G. Law. 


ADVANCE INTO KENTUCKY. 


August 13, 862.—General Preston Smith’s brigade left Knoxville 
at 5 o’clock this morning. We marched thirteen miles and halted 
for the night at 2 o’clock P. M. We rested about one hour during 
the march. The heat was intense and the dust almost suffocating. 
Harry Cowperthwaite, of the Maynards, was overcome by the intense 
heat and fainted under the scorching rays of the noonday sun. My 
knapsack was a heavy burden, but the anticipation of clean clothes 
helped me to endure the extra weight. Many of the boys left their 
knapsacks at Knoxville and will probably never see them again. 
The baggage of the officers is limited and my chess-board was left 
behind in Major Dawson’s box. General Preston Smith has ordered 
brigade guard to-night and I am the unfortunate individual that rep- 
resents the “ Maynard Rifles’’ in that grand farce. But the drum 
beats and the guard must obey. 

August 14.—Another day of intense suffering. Marched thirteen 
miles. Left camp at 3 o’clock this morning and crossed Clinch river 
at Clinton at 8 o’clock. The country through which we have passed 
to-day is thoroughly Union in sentiment, it being a rare exception to 
meet a good Southern man. The inhabitants are very poor and 
illiterate and it is not surprising that they have imbibed the principles 
of that precious pair of traitors, Andy Johnson and Horace May- 
nard. 

August 15.—The troops have suffered terribly to-day. A heavy 
shower of rain fell last night, and blankets and knapsacks were 
thoroughly soaked. My tremendous load worried me considerably 
and it was hard to keep up with the regiment. We marched through 
the little village of Jacksboro this morning, where only two families 
of Southern principles reside. Here we heard the first cheer for Jeff. 
Davis, and saw the first white handkerchief waved since we left Knox- 
ville. The face of the country is rugged and broken and we fre- 
quently have long ridges to climb, over rough, rocky roads; but 
the water is excellent and abundant, and the scenery grand and beau- 
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tiful. In the distance can be seen the blue peaks of the Cumberland 
Mountains kissing the skies, while the intervening valleys are covered 
over with grassy meadows and ripening grain. We camp to-night 
near the foot of the Cumberland Mountains, one mile from Big Creek 
Gap and forty miles from Knoxville. A general inspection of arms 
this evening causes some speculation as to the proximity of the 
enemy. The object of our movement is not known in the ranks, but 
we know that we are moving in the direction of the Yankees and can 
conjecture pretty well as to what is expected of us. When ‘‘ Reb” 
meets “ Yank’’ then comes the tug of war. In the morning we ex- 
pect to pass through the gap and may look out for some sharp shoot- 
ing. I must pray for grace to meet any emergency. 

August 16.—The troops have stood the march well to-day. We all 
left our knapsacks this morning so as to be unencumbered with bag- 
gage in case of a fight. We have marched sixteen miles and are en- 
camped a few miles from Wilson’s Gap, which we will probably pass 
through to-night. The country through which we have marched to- 
day is wealthier and more refined than any portion of East Tennes- 
see that we have yet seen, and the friends of the Southern cause in- 
crease proportionately with the intelligence and cultivation of the 
people. 

Sunday, August 17.—A long, long, weary day. We were aroused 
from our slumbers last night at 12 o’clock, and resuming our march 
crossed the Cumberland Mountains by moonlight. As we slowly 
ascended the mountain with drooping eye-lids and weary limbs, some 
timorous mortal gave the alarm, and for a few moments there was 
considerable confusion in the ranks, but order was soon restored and 
the line of grey moved on without further incident, reaching the foot 
of the mountain on the Kentucky side just as the first grey streaks 
of morning appeared in the East. On we marched “o’er hill and 
dale” until 8 o’clock, when we rested about two hours. We then 
fell into line and continued our march all the live-long day, bivouac- 
ing at sunset. Our cavalry had a skirmish with the enemy this eve- 
ning and brought in nine live Yankees with their horses. We may 
have some fighting to-morrow as the blue-coats have made their ap- 
pearance. We have marched twenty-six miles to-day through a 
wild and desolate region. The inhabitants of this mountain wilder- 
ness are wrapped in profound ignorance. Some of them do not 
know in what year they live and are under the impression that An- 
drew Jackson is President of thé United States. 

August 18.—Barboursville, Ky. After marching since 2 o’clock 
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this morning, and crossing a mountain before daylight, we find our- 
selves invading the grand old Commonwealth of Kentucky. We have 
marched twenty miles to-day, and the troops are worn out with the 
extraordinary exertions of the past two days; but a detail has been 
ordered for picket duty, and, alas, for my hopes of a good night’s 
rest—my name is among the unfortunates. But we are in the face of 
the enemy and must guard against a night surprise. I feel unequal 
to the duty, but others are as tired as 1 am and the wants of nature 
must yield to the safety of the camp. The detail from our regiment 
is sixty men. We expected to meet with some resistance at this place, 
but the Yankees fled before our approach, in great haste, leaving 
their tents standing, several wagons, a fine ambulance (which they 
will need), cooking utensils, beds, and a large quantity of commissary 
stores, on which we regaled ourselves with thanks to the “ blue coats” 
for their hospitable entertainment. It far exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations, but not our necessities, as some of the boys had been 
out of provisions for two days. I ate and gave away my last biscuit 
this morning. We halted at 12 o’clock on the banks of the Cumber- 
land River for dinner, but alas, every haversack was empty. For- 
tunately there was a corn-field near at hand, which supplied us with 
an ear of corn each, and with one biscuit, which Captain Cole kindly 
gave me, I managed to stop the clamoring of my most unreasonable 
stomach. After dinner we crossed the Cumberland River and moving 
forward rapidly, occupied this place without opposition. We were re- 
ceived with no demonstrations of joy ; on the contrary, the good peo- 
ple look sad and downcast, and I feel as if we were really in the ene- 
my’s country. 

August 19.—Picket guard was relieved this morning, and I have 
spent the day bathing in the Cumberland River, walking about the 
town, and sleeping. Had no dinner, save one solitary cracker and a 
piece of ham left from breakfast. We have captured several fine 
wagons and teams to-day and some prisoners. It is the general im- 
pression in camp that we will either move on to Lexington from here 
or surround Cumberland Gap and compel the capitulation of the 
Federal General Morgan. It is said that we are waiting for Marshall 
and Heth. 

August 20.—Spent the morning reading Northern papers kindly 
left by the Yankees in camp for our entertainment. I fear that we 
have taxed their hospitality too heavily, as the commissary stores 
have fallen short. No rations issued, and we have subsisted to-day 
on green corn and apples. We need a more substantial diet, but as 
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we have no base of supplies we must eat what is set before us and ask 
no questions. We have entered the borders of the land that flows 
with “milk and honey’’. and can live for a few days on the anticipa- 
tion of the coming feast. 

August 21.—The One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Tennessee regi- 
ment moved out five miles this morning. The supposed object of 
the expedition is to drive up beeves, though some are of opinion that 
we are in search of “ bushwackers.’’ The last supposition seems to 
be the most probable one from the fact that soon after leaving camp 
we were ordered to load, and a company was thrown forward as 
skirmishers and ordered to scour the woods and mountain sides. But 
this may have only been a precautionary measure. One of Captain 
DeGraffenreid’s men was shot in the arm. At the report of the rifle 
some of the boys took to the trees and prepared to fight bushwackers 
in Indian style, but order was soon restored and we moved forward 
and halted for the night on the side of a mountain, where beef was 
issued and broiled on sticks. 

August 22.—Returned to Barboursville this morning. Breakfasted 
on beef, a /a solitaire. About 11 o’clock Colonel Fitzgerald halted 
the regiment by the side of a cornfield and we were turned in to 
graze like a herd of cattle. We roasted several ears of corn, rested 
an hour or so and then marched into Barboursville with flying colors. 
Another one of Captain DeGraffenreid’s men was shot on picket last 
night. The result of our expedition is two men wounded. Beef and 
bushwackers were scarce. Sixty wagon loads of captured provisions 
came in this evening, including flour, bacon, coffee, &c. The Yankees 
are overwhelming us with kindness, and their hospitality seems to 
know no bounds. One day’s rations of flour was issued to the hun- 
gry “ Rebs,” and biscuit are again in sight. We expect to march 
on Manchester to-morrow, twenty-four miles distant. 

August 23.—Marched fourteen miles and halted at sunset. We 
have no base of supplies and are dependent upon the forced hospi- 
tality of the Yankees and the produce of the country. Ten days’ 
rations of salt were issued before we left Barboursville. My baggage 
consists of my gun and accoutrements, blanket, canteen, and two 
haversacks, one for salt and the other for my Bible, note-book, and 
chess-men. There is a grim significance in the ten days’ ration of 
salt. It evidently means that we are expected to whip the Yankees 
within that time and draw rations from the Federal Government; or 
it may be that we are expected to salt the carcases of those who fall 
in the wilderness before we get to the promised land. We have had 
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a hard time marching to-day through a drenching rain and over 
muddy, slippery roads. Tke eager soldiers seemed to take about 
as many steps backward as forward, and the. wonder is that we made 
any progress at all, but in the afternoon the rain ceased to fall, the 
sun broke through the clouds, and our struggling column of grey 
moved cheerily forward in the direction of the commissary depart- 
ment. Coffee and bacon were issued. 

Sunday, August 24.—Manchester. We reached this place about 
noon and captured a large stock of crackers, cheese, tobacco, candy, 
&c., which had been left for our bodily comfort by the thoughtful 
Federals. As we advance into Kentucky we meet with more sym- 
pathy and the Southern sentiment begins to be more strongly 
developed. The dreaded bushwackers fired into the ranks of the old 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth this morning, but fortunately no harm 
was done, and we moved on with closed ranks. 

August 25.—Left Manchester at 2 o’clock.P. M. and marched nine 
miles. Bought flour enough for two days’ rations for the “ mess.” 
Cheese and cakes are now being issued, and we will reap some of the 
fruits of our bloodless victory at Manchester. 

August 26.—We halt to-night three miles from London, and 
seventy miles from Lexington. Marched nineteen miles. The wea- 
ther is intensely hot, and the roads very dusty. We have now pene- 
trated almost into the heart of Kentucky, and have met with no 
organized opposition. We are supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as we have drawn no rations from the Confederate commissary 
since we entered Kentucky. Salt is plentiful, and the troops are in 
splendid condition. 

August 27.—We sleep to-night within three feet of Rock Castle 
river. Left London early this morning, and marched thirteen miles. 
Halted at noon. Bathed in the river, and as my knapsack had just 
come up, I rigged out in clean clothes, a luxury to which I have been 
quite a stranger for some weeks. And now let the pestilent “camp 
followers” depart for a season. We will cross the river in the morn- 
ing and advance on Richmond, where we will probably meet the 
enemy and fight for rations. Our very existence depends on our 
success in the approaching struggle, and we cannot afford to be de- 
feated. 

August 29.—Rested all day yesterday, and left camp at 5 o’clock 
P.M. Marched fifteen miles, and halted at midnight. I was well- 
nigh exhaused, and had I given way to the feeling of fatigue, would 
have broken down. Slept soundly until early this morning, when we 
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fell into line and marched twelve miles. The cavalry in our front 
had been fighting all day, and intelligence has just been received 
that General Cleburne has attacked the enemy. We are holding our- 
selves in readiness to reinforce the gallant Irishman. I feel confident 
of the result in the impending battle, and firmly believe that we will 
be in Richmond to-morrow, living on the fat of the land. But some 
of us will pay the price of victory with our life’s blood. May God 
give us the victory and have mercy upon the souls that are about 
to be suddenly ushered into the presence of their Maker. The troops 
are in splendid fighting trim, and victory seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion. But we must not be over-confident, but remembering that 
he that putteth on the harness should not boast as he that taketh it 
off, look to Divine power for succor in the day of battle. 





A Florida Boy’s Experience in Prison and in Escaping. 
By Henry G. Damon. 


On the roth of June, 1864, I became an inmate of Rock Island 
prison, having been captured June 12th, at Cynthiana, in the last 
battle fought by Morgan on Kentucky soil—a battle that crowned 


with disaster a raid which, up to that time, had succeeded beyond 
every anticipation. We were so completely outnumbered, that it was 
hardly a battle. The enemy approached us in front, and flanked us 
right and left. In a few minutes the fight became a rout, and our 
men were flying in every direction. About two hundred and fifty 
were captured, a few of whom were taken to Camp Chase, some to 
Camp Morton, and the remainder to Rock Island. 

Rock Island prison, located on an island in the Mississippi, be- 
tween the towns of Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, Illinois, was 
perhaps the strongest prison in the West. It was a large, rectangu- 
lar pen, covering about twenty-five acres, and containing one hun- 
dred and twenty barracks, each having berths for one hundred and 
twenty men. A fence twelve feet high surrounded the prison yard. 
Inside and fifteen feet from the fence was a ditch from three to ten 
feet deep, dug down to solid rock, to prevent prisoners from tunnel- 
ling. The ditch was the dead line. We were commanded not to 
get in it, or cross it, on penalty of being shot. Guards paced the 
fence at short intervals, and overlooked the prison yard. For further 
security, the yard was illuminated every night by large kerosene 
lamps with reflectors, which were placed against the fence. 
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These precautions made escape so hazardous that an attempt was 
seldom made, and very few of those who tried succeeded. The 
favorite method for a time was tunnelling, but after the ditch was 
dug, efforts in that direction ceased. Bribery opened the gates toa 
few who were so fortunate as to have money, and the shrewdness to 
use it rightly. Plans of escape were continually formed, but none 
would bear the test of an attempt, and so as day after day passed by, 
the stern conviction forced itself upon each one of the new comers 
that they would have to remain there until the war ended—the old 
prisoners had already resigned themselves to that prospect. 

Three months of prison life satisfied me that I could not stand a 
winter there. I was only a boy of eighteen. A month’s sickness 
had reduced me almost to a skeleton. My weight was probably not 
more than ninety pounds. There was no prospect of gaining strength, 
for the scanty rations barely sustained life ; did not for a moment 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. A pone of bread so small that it 
could be squeezed into a pint cup, and a piece of beef three inches 
long and one inch thick, constituted the daily ration; occasionally, 
but not oftener than three times a week, a pint of soup was added. 
We were always as hungry as ravenous wolves. There was such a 
craving for food that we would eat the young hickory-nuts growing 
in the yard—hull, shell, and all. After my recovery from sickness, I 
was hungry every moment I was in prison, and thousands of men 
were there who had been in that condition over twelve months. It 
is terrible to have a continual, unappeased craving for food. No one 
knows what suffering it is, save those who have experienced it. 

My constant thought was how to escape. Tunneling was out of 
the question, and no other plan seemed feasible. One evening a few 
of us were walking in the prison-yard, and stopped near the ditch, 
opposite the large gate constituting the main entrance. For some 
reason, which we never pondered, the sentinels on that side of the 
fence were not so numerous as elsewhere. There were only six on 
the whole side—three on each side of the gate, and the two nearest 
the gate had beats fully one hundred feet long. Observing that while 
walking their beats they at one time had their backs turned to each 
other, with quite a long distance between them, one of our crowd, 
Buck Alexander, one of Morgan’s most gallant soldiers, exclaimed : 
“There’s a good chance to get to the fence, and I believe I will try 
it.” My heart sank when he uttered the last words, for nothing 
seemed easier, and I knew that not more than one could make the 
venture. The next day nothing was said about it. The day after I 
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asked Buck if he was still in the notion of going to the fence. He 
answered, “No.’’ I resolved then to try it. That evening, Septem- 
ber 19th, at dusk, and before the bugler had sounded the signal for 
prisoners to retire to their quarters, a few friends, with myself, 
leisurely sauntered about the yard, and finally stopped near the ditch, 
opposite the gate. As soon as the sentinels opposite had their backs 
turned—one going up, the other down the fence—I jumped into the 
ditch. I did not then attempt to go further, but, closely hugging the 
opposite bank, dug holes for my hands and feet, so when the time 
came there would be no delay in getting out. Presently “Annie 
Laurie” was whistled. It was the signal agreed upon. By it I knew 
that the sentinels were relatively in the same positions. Without 
hesitating a moment, I clambered out of the ditch and ran to the 
fence. A friendly wheelbarrow was near, which I had calculated on 
making use of. To my consternation, it was so low I could barely 
lie flat under it. It was impossible to stay under it and work. How- 
ever, I placed it against the fence, and then commenced with a case- 
knife to dig. When the sentinel above approached (I could plainly 
hear every step), I crawled under the wheelbarrow. It did not afford 
much protection, only covering my body. He or any sentinel up or 
down the fence could easily have seen me, for I was not more than 
fifteen feet from a lamp that shed the brightness of day all around. 

At 8 o’clock the bugle warned prisoners to their barracks, and my 
work had just fairly begun. The friend who made the signal was to 
follow me, but after the bugle sounded I knew there was no chance 
for him. The prisoners retired to their quarters, and soon no sound 
was to be heard except the tread of the sentinels above. 

It did not take me long to dig the hole; a very small one was suf- 
ficient. In a few minutes it was completed, and I squeezed through. 
The danger outside was as great as that I had already encoun- 
tered. True, I was beneath the platform on which the sentinels 
walked, but the guard-house was just in front; a large lamp was 
burning near it; the fence was whitewashed, and a soldier was walk- 
ing by, not more than ten feet away. I laid still until he passed, and 
then, as fast as possible, crawled down the fence. There was no sense 
in trying to creep where there was so much light. Soon I came toa 
large bush, behind which I hid. At 9 o’clock tattoo was beat. The 
soldiers retired to their quarters; the last straggler soon passed by, 
and silence reigned supreme. 

The next difficulty was to get away from the fence. “I crawled 
further, until I came to a point beneath two sentinels, who were con- 
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versing. I knew they would not stay together long. Presently they 
separated. When a short distance apart, 1 stepped out. The noise 
of the stones crunching under my feet was heard by one, who 
stopped, looked at me, and took his gun from his shoulder. My 
heart beat a reveille. It seemed as if my hopes were to be frustrated 
in the very moment of success. However, I kept evenly on, occa- 
sionally glancing over my left shoulder at the sentinel. He seemed 
to change his mind, replaced his gun, and resumed his walk. A 
half-hour’s walk brought me to the river, on the eastern shore of the 
island. Pulling off my clothes and tying them in a bundle, I started 
in, expecting to have to swim; but fortunately the river was not 
deep, and 1 waded across. Having gained the other shore, I started 
up the railroad for Chicago. By morning the first station, a distance 
of twelve miles, was reached. I concealed myself during the day in 
some high bushes on the prairie, and at night walked into the sta- 
tion. A freight train was about to start. As it moved off I climbed 
up between two box-cars, and the next morning was in Chicago. 

Before leaving the prison a comrade told me to go to Mrs. Morris 
for help if I succeeded in reaching Chicago. The address he gave 
me was incorrect, but by the merest accident I found her. I shall 
never forget her kind, sympathizing face as I told my tale. A nobler 
woman never lived, and hundreds of Dixie boys whom she assisted, 
and whose wants she relieved, ‘will ever hold her in grateful remem- 
brance. She gave me money, and advised me to go to Marshall, IIl., 
where I would find Captain Castleman, to whose company I belonged, 
and other Confederate soldiers, most of whom also belonged to Mor- 
gan’s command. I left Chicago that evening, arriving the next day 
at Marshall, where, to my surprise, I found, comfortably established 
at the leading hotel, several of my comrades from whom I had parted 
at Cynthiana. 

I do not know whether or not the history of the part played by 
the Confederate soldiers in Illinois and southern Indiana, in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1864, has ever been written. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, some of our men were to be found in several towns, mingling 
freely with the people, to a large number of whom their purposes 
were known. Under the directions of Castleman and Hines (the 
latter a member of Morgan’s staff), they were quietly organizing the 
disaffected element into a force with which they expected to pounce 
upon Chicago or Indianapolis, or perhaps both, release the Con- 
federate prisoners, and then, joined by a volunteer force from Ken- 
tucky, make such a demonstration as would cause Thomas to retreat 
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from Nashville. Whether or not their plans were well laid, it is im- 
possible to say. Treachery in the camp and the arrest of Castleman 
prevented their trial. His arrest was a pure accident. On the 29th 
of September, having to attend an organization at Evansville, In- 
diana, he left Marshal, accompanied by Lieutenant Munford, an offi- 
cer of a Tennessee regiment, and myself. At Sullivan, a little town 
on the Wabash, we saw a great many excited people. They eyed 
us suspiciously, and finally arrested us. We then learned that a band 
of scoundrels had for some months been stealing horses and com- 
mitting other depredations in that vicinity. The officers of the law 
were supposed to be in league with them. The citizens finally organ- 
ized a vigilance committee, and arrested every suspicious character. 
We happened along, and they arrested us. An examination of Cas- 
tleman’s valise, which contained some of his correspondence, soon 
convinced them that we were more dangerous characters than horse 
thieves. Soldiers were telegraphed for, and that night found us 
quartered under a strong guard at Indianapolis. Before we left Sul- 
livan, and once afterwards, Castleman could easily have escaped, but 
not being able to get Munford and myself off with him, chose to stay 
and share our confinement. In the course of the next three weeks 
the authorities discovered who Castleman was, and ferreted out some 
of his projects. He and Munford were accordingly kept in close 
confinement, and I being merely an escaped prisoner and not of any 
importance, was placed with the common herd in Camp Morton. 

The general plan of camp Morton was the same as that of Rock Is- 
land. It was not near so neat however, nor were the accommodations as 
good. The barracks were very large, each being made to contain 
five hundred men, and were without floors. My recollection is that 
they had no doors, but I am not certain on that point. They were 
undoubtedly however, well ventilated, the cracks in the walls being 
plentiful and conveniently arranged to let in the winter blasts. There 
were twelve barracks; the prison being made to contain six thousand 
men. The rations were as scanty as at Rock Island, and the prison- 
ers were as emaciated, gaunt, and hungry as those I had left. 

As soon as I had become accustomed to my new quarters, and had 
answered the many questions that my old comrades (for many of 
Morgan’s men were there) propounded, I took a tour of observation 
for the purpose of discovering what vulnerable points, if any, there 
were. The prison did not seem to be so well guarded as Rock 
Island, and I soon came to a spot where it seemed to me I could dig 
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under. I communicated my hopes to one of my messmates, Dave 

, I forget his last name, but he was a gallant boy, and the first 
dark night we made the attempt. It was unsuccessful. We were 
caught, our hands tied behind us, the rope attached to a lamp post, 
so the sentinel on the fence in the rear could have us in full view, and 
we were ordered to mark time. It was 9 o’clock when our monoto- 
nous tramp began. We heard the sentinels call every hour that night, 
and when the sun rose, we were still at our unceasing task. At nine 
in the morning, the adjutant of the prison guard, Davidson, a man 
whose memory will be held infamous by every prisoner whose mis- 
fortune it was to be confined in Camp Morton, came out to amuse 
himself by taunting us and making sport of our misery. This odious, 
despicable wretch was of the sort that power developes into Neros 
and Caligulas. He loved cruelty for its own sake. The moaning of 
a tortured victim was music to his ear. For the slightest offence he 
had prisoners tied up by the thumbs (one poor fellow was tied eleven 
hours, and not cut down until he fainted). I was told that the preced- 
ing winter, when half-frozen prisoners sometimes huddled together 
for increased warmth, he would rush upon the crowd, with some of 
his guard, and beat them with clubs, pretending to believe that they 
were plotting to escape. Many bruised and broken limbs testified to 
these outrages. 

At 12 o'clock, after fifteen hours of punishment, he untied us. We 
were ready to drop from exhaustion. I could hardly bring my arms 
back to their natural position, they were so numb and swollen. 
Marking time was a terrible punishment, but it was nothing com- 
pared to the excruciating agony caused by having our hands tied so 
long behind us. My comrade was sent back to his quarters, 
but I was carried to a guard-house outside, and the corporal in 
charge instructed to keep me in solitary confinement and feed me on 
bread and water. Being a humane man, he disobeyed instructions, 
and my fare was better than at any time during my stay in prison. 

Thursday, two weeks afterward, Davidson came and marched me 
back to the prison-yard, remarking as he parted from me at the gate, 
“T don’t think you will try to escape again, if you do, look out!” 
The next Monday evening (November 14th), as I was sitting in my 
bunk, getting ready for bed, one of the men came in and said: ‘“ Da- 
mon, I just saw a crowd with ladders going across the yard towards 
No. 4, I reckon they are going to make a charge.’ Instantly I 
jumped to the ground, and calling out, “Come on, boys,” started to 
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the door. I stopped when I got there, and turned around. Not a 
man had stirred. “Are you not coming?” said I. Some one an- 
swered: “No use! It’s been tried before! You will all get killed.” 
There was no time to waste in trying to persuade them. I turned 
and ran towards No. 4. 

No. 4 was a large barrack on the north side of the prison, about 
ten feet from the ditch. The crowd, as if to nerve themselves for 
their desperate effort, had made a temporary halt behind it. There 
seemed to be about sixty men. A few in front, with ladders in their 
hands, were crying out, ‘‘Come on, boys!” but holding back, whilst 
these behind, in most determined tones, yelled, “Go ahead, boys!’’ 
It was natural for the front rank to hesitate. They were to catch the 
fire, and it seemed certain death to the foremost. All this I took in 
before I got there. I said to myself, “ They only want some one to 
lead them, and I will do it.” That honor, however, was not reserved 
for me. I was within ten steps of the front, when the whole crowd, 
as if actuated by one impulse, rushed forward. Into the ditch we 
went, regardless of the volley fired at us, and up on the other side. 
There, planting our ladders against the fence, we almost flew over. 
After firing one volley, which seemed to miss us all, as no one fell, 
the guard scattered. When the foremost man reached the top 
only one sentinel was left, and he appeared to be too frightened to 
run. The whole prisonful could have gone out at that gap. 

Outside we all scattered. A corn-field was to be traversed, and 
beyond that was timber. On reaching it I turned obliquely to the 
left, ran in that direction a few minutes, then made another left turn, 
and soon came to a road some distance west from the prison. Fol- 
lowing this, a few minutes’s walk carried me into Indianapolis, and 
then I felt safe. I was now south of the prison. The pursuit would 
naturally be on the north side. I had no fear of being arrested. I 
wore a nice citizen’s suit generously given me by a comrade in Mar- 
shall. Moreover, I was small for my age, and could easily have 
passed for a boy of fifteen. No one would have suspected me of 
being an escaped prisoner. 

All that night and the next day I walked on the railroad leading 
to Terre Haute. My destination was Marshall, Ill., ninety miles west 
from Indianapolis, where I arrived Thursday night. The Confede- 
rate boys were all gone. A traitor had betrayed their councils. 
Some had been arrested ; the rest were scattered. A kind family of 
Southern sympathizers kept me with them two weeks, and then gave 
me money to carry me to Boone county, Ky. There I found a 
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squad, who, under Captain Wainwright, one of Duke’s recruiting 
officers, were about to start for West Virginia. I joined them. 
Christmas week we crossed the line, and early in January I was with 


my brigade. 
Henry G. Damon. 
Corsicana, Texas. 


Military Operations of General Beauregard. 
By COLONEL ALFRED ROMAN. 
A Review by Judge Charles Gayarré. 
PAPER No. 1. 


When the Confederacy of the United States of America, formed in 
1787, was disrupted, in 1861, by the “Secession’’ of their Southern 
associates, and when an armed conflict between the two dissevered 
factions was anticipated, when these apprehensions were confirmed 
by the attack of the Southern Confederacy on Fort Sumter in the 
harbor of Charleston, it was evident to the most superficial observer 
that the contest, if earnestly entered into, and if prolonged to a con- 
siderable extent, would be very unequal between the parties. On 
one side—that of the Northern and Western States—there remained 
in all its strength a well-organized government with immense re- 
sources and with wheels accustomed to their functions—a regular 
army, a regular navy, manufactures of all sorts, accumulated wealth, 
a compact population, an unlimited credit, a commercial power felt 
and extended all over the world, and, besides, an able and indefatiga- 
ble press, which, with its thousand organs, could create, manipulate 
and utilize a public opinion in all those mighty seats of civilization 
whose influence, sympathy and tacit or expressed approbation or 
blame are not to be disdained. It was a self-sufficient being who 
could exist fer se. 

On the other side—that of the Southern States—the seceding ones, 
suddenly coagulating into an embryo government, there were none 
of the resources which we have mentioned. The population was 
much inferior in number, purely agricultural, scattered over a vast 
territory, with no capital, no manufactures, no ships, no materials 
whatever of war, and no production even of those simple and com- 
mon implements with which it followed, with an unchangeable ten- 
acity of habit, its few industrial pursuits, among which, first in rank as 
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to its importance, was the ploughing by the farmers of their rich soil, 
whose chief staple was cotton, which they exchanged annually for the 
satisfaction of all their wants. Clearly, such a being, socially and 
politically, was not self-sufficient, self-sustaining, not durably knit to- 
gether, not prepared to assume, at once and by spontaneous growth, 
the strong-limbed independence of a powerful autonomy. It could. 
exist per alterum, but not per se. 

A modern Homer, in the first page of his epopee, on the Fall and 
Rise of our Confederacy, might say in the mythological style of his 
great predecessor, that if Minerva, with wisdom, courage, justice and 
right, was on the side of the Southern champion, yet it was Minerva, 
not only without any armor, but even without necessary garments to 
protect her against the inclemencies of the weather; whilst on the 
other side, there stood Mars in full panoply, Ceres with her inex- 
haustible cornucopia, Jupiter with his thunderbolts, Neptune with his 
trident, Mercury with his winged feet and his emblematic rod, Plutus 
with his hounds, Vulcan with his forge and hammer. Such a dispro- 
portionate conflict could not be supposed to continue long even among 
the immortals, and much less among the sons of the earth. It could 
end but in one way, unless it should please omnipotent fate, as it does 
on very rare occasions, to protect the weak against the strong. 

It is not, therefore, astonishing that the Northern giant, measuring 
his strength with that of his antagonist, should have come at once to 
the conclusion that the conflict would be ephemeral—its duration 
ninety days at the furthest. One single blow from his powerful and 
irresistible arm was all that was necessary. His confidence seemed to 
be well founded, for there was but one chance in favor of little David, 
which was, that standing at a safe distance, he should send from his 
sling, by skill or luck, a crushing stone to Goliath’s forehead. 

It is remarkable that the South also entertained the opinion that 
the conflict could not be of long duration. At least, a great majority 
of her people was under that illusion, which originated in the con- 
viction, that, although the North possessed so many elements of force 
and prosperity, -yet those elements had been extracted from the cot- 
ton-producing fields of the South. That cotton had only to be with- 
held, and there would be an immediate collapse north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Then, the Northern Colossus would become so weak 
and so alarmed, that he would seek for the restoration of what was 
his life-blood, on any condition which might be proposed to his 
acceptance. 

The respective governments of the two sections of a former unit 
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seemed to have agreed, at least on one point, if they differed on 
every other. It was the probable shortness of the conflict into which 
they were driven. But General Beauregard, says Colonel Roman, in 
his book, “ believed and expressed the opinion, at the time, that we 
were engaged in a long and terrible war, and he earnestly wished the 
country prepared accordingly.’’ Thus it is apparant that, on the very 
threshold of the mighty struggle impending on us, there began to be 
a marked difference of opinions between the General and the new gov- 
ernment to which he had pledged his allegiance. To this source, to 
this incipient divergence of views, may be traced subsequent disagree- 
ments as to the hastening of preparations and the unrelaxing vigor 
to be introduced and kept up in all our military operations, under a 
watchful and energetic supervision of the executive cabinet at the seat 
of government. General Beauregard was all fire and action, and full 
of that horribilis diligentia of which Cicero speaks as being the cha- 
racteristic of the men destined by Providence to be the instruments of 
revolutions and changes by which nations are made or unmade. 

The Government, on the other hand, may have thought proper to 
act with a prudence which was mistaken for hesitation and careless 
improvidence. It was Fabius-like, expectant and on the defensive. 
“The erring sisters might be allowed to go in peace.’’ The sword, 
which was but half drawn, might yet be pushed back to its scabbard. 
There might bea timely accommodation between the contending 
parties. There might be guarentees given; it might be possible to 
avoid the shedding of blood, to avoid an immense sacrifice of wealth , 
and perhaps subjugation, with its concomitant horrors and complete 
ruin. Meanwhile it should have been kept in mind that a 
nation, far better prepared for war than were the Confederate 
States, would be threatened with atrophy, if all her ports were 
securely blockaded. It would be merely a question of time. That 
nation would be like an army cooped up ina city with no com- 
munication with the outer world. Should no relief come, surrender 
would gradually become a matter of absolute necessity. For the 
reasons which have already been given with the concision required 
by the restricted limits of this article, the Confederate States, having 
to draw all their needed and indispensable supplies from abroad, had 
to provide, as a preliminary step, as an inexorable condition of exist- 
ence, and of success in the terrible struggle which they had under- 
taken, for a free access to and a continued use of the sea. The ocean 
breeze was the breath of their nostrils; without it, suffocation was 
certain. 
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A ‘consideration of such vital importance could not escape the 
attention of one who, like General Beauregard, had been assigned to 
so high a position in the defence of his country. Early in May, 
1861, when the blast of the clarion had hardly sounded defiance to 
the enemy, the General pressed upon the Government the adoption 
of a plan which seemed feasible, and which might have been of incal- 
culable advantage to the Confederate States. A fleet of ten East 
India steamers was offered the Confederate Government, then at 
Montgomery, through Mr. W. L. Trenholm, speaking in the name 
and by authority of the house of John Frazer & Co., of Liverpool. 
His father, like himself, an American—Hon. George A. Trenholm— 
was a member of that English house, and stood so high in the esti- 
mate of our Government that he was subsequently appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after the resignation of Mr. Memminger. The 
character and position of that individual should have given great 
weight to that proposition. 

Mr. Prioleau, one of that firm, and, I believe, a distinguished citi- 
zen of South Carolina, is quoted by Colonel Roman as making the 
following statement: 

“T had, from the very beginning of the struggle, been more im- 
pressed with the vital importance of the seaports than with anything 
else. I regarded them as the lungs of the country, which, once 
really closed, asphyxia must follow. I therefore took an early occa- 
sion to go to London to see what could be had in the shape of ves- 
sels fit to take and keep the sea for a lengthened period, and strong 
enough to carry an armament which would render them efficient war 
vessels, or, at all events, apt to cope with those of the enemy engaged 
in the blockade of the coast. 

“TI was fortunate in finding exactly what I wanted. A fleet of 
first-class East-Indiamen was lying there idle, under circumstances of 
a financial nature, which made them available to a buyer at less than 
half their cost. They had been built with a view of being armed if 
required, and also to be used as transports for troops, as well as to 
carry valuable cargoes and treasure in time of peace. Four of them 
were vessels of great size and power, and of the very first class, and 
there were six others which, although smaller, were scarcely inferior 
for the required purpose. Having, with the assistance of an expert, 
thoroughly inspected them all, I at once entered into negotiations for 
their purchase, and having secured them for the reply of the Con- 
federate authorities, I submitted the proposal,” etc. a 0 " 

“The total cost of buying, arming, and fitting out the ten ships was 
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estimated at two millions of pounds, to put the fleet on the coast, 
ready for action—a sum which would have been covered by forty 
thousand bales of cotton out of the three or four millions of bales 
which the Government had at that time under their hand, and which 
would not have cost them, at 6d., in their own currency, more than 
two millions of dollars. There would have been no difficulty in get- 
ting the ships tosea, * * * etc., and there is room for reason- 
able doubt that within six months at furthest of the acceptance of 
the offer being received, the fleet would have appeared off Boston 
and swept the coast thence to the Gulf—an achievement which would 
have compelled the prompt recognition of our Government and the 
triumph of our cause. I have always understood that the propo- 
sition was considered and rejected by the Confederate Government, 
but I never had any communication from them on the subject. 

“This is a correct and simple statement of the facts, which are, as 
far as regards this side of the water (Belgium, Prioleau to Beauregard, 
September 25, 1880), necessarily better known to myself than to any 
other living person, and concerning which my memory is perfectly 
clear and reliable. It occupied my mind almost exclusively for some 
time, and I built the highest hope upon the success of the scheme. 
It is true many of the ships were of too great draught of water to 
enter some of our ports, but that was a matter of comparatively little 
importance. What was wanted, in my views, was the moral effect 
which could have been produced everywhere by such a blow as could 
have been struck by even half of the whole number—an effect which 
I have always and will always believe would have gone very far 
towards determining, if it had not reversed, the result of the struggle.” 

We learn from Colonel Roman’s book that the Confederate Gov- 
ernment considered with no favor so enticing and at the same time, 
apparently, at least, and on its very face so feasible a proposition, and 
rejected it without the slightest hesitation, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of General Beauregard to have it 
adopted. Why it was deemed radically impracticable (for no other 
reason can be supposed for the almost contemptuous indifference 
with which it was treated) we are not told. It was, however, evi- 
dently of supreme importance. It will be an interesting point to be 
elucidated in the appreciation of past events, of still-born measures, 
of projected and unaccomplished plans, by the future historian of our 
civil war, and praise or censure will be distributed where it is due, 
and with an impartial hand. There was, on this occasion, a very 
striking disagreement in the views of General Beauregard and the 
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Government. Admitting that there were sufficient reasons, unknown 
to us, for rejecting summarily a plan apparently so feasible, and 
fraught possibly with such favorable results for the Southern Con- 
federacy, it cannot be denied, unless some new light be thrown on 
the subject, that General Beauregard, for his views and pressing 
action in the matter, deserves all the credit which Colonel Roman 
claims for that eminent personage. 

The experience of history teaches us that in a war of two nations 
of unequal strength and resources, the weaker one can save herself 
only by being constantly on the offensive, if possible. This is so 
demonstrable a fact, that it might be taken as a basis for a principle 
or rule of action in such circumstances. Nothing is more exhaustive 
of national vitality and prosperity than war, because war is organized 
and scientific destruction. Therefore, between two belligerants, the 
chances of final triumph are in favor of the stronger, and the ratio 
of those chances is in proportion to the duration of the conflict. It 
has been said by a great captain that, “in the end, victory always fa- 
vors the big battalions.” Several instances, however, are on record 
where the weaker in the field crushed a much more powerful enemy 
than himself by a well-concerted multiplicity and rapidy of attacks 
and startling manceuvres, inspired by genius and executed with a 
boldness that struck the world with admiration. To cripple severely 
an adversary at the onset is to secure a strong card out of the pack. 
A duel hetween two nations is like a duel between two individuals. 
A man who never wielded a sword, when put in front of a master of 
the art of fencing, is lost, if he waits for the deadly thrust of his ad- 
versary, who will strike with a gladiatorial accuracy that will not be 
parried by the untrained and unskillful hand of mere courage. The 
only chance for his almost defenceless combatant is, as soon as steel 
touches steel, to take the initiative, and by the precipitation of light- 
ning-like strokes, aimed at the breast of his adversary, to risk at once 
the possibility of a lucky hit. It will be, perhaps, as one to fifty; but 
one chance on the offensive is better than zone on the defensive. 

Without going back very far into the annals of mankind, we will 
mention, as an illustration of the wise and recommendable policy of 
aggression under certain circumstances, the seven years’ war of 
Prussia, with a population of five millions, against France, Austria, 
Russia, Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic Body, with a population 
of more than one hundred millions. Frederic never thought of root- 
ing himself in strong positions to wait for the assaults of his multi- 
tudinous enemies. With the bound of a tiger, he never failed to 
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spring upon the one that was nearest to him. When badly whipped’ 
he made no change in the system of war which he had conceived, 
but only made it more effective. It was the system of concentration, 
to operate against fractions. He never was tempted to disseminate 
his forces for the purpose of protecting any portion or the whole of 
his provinces with the fragments of a broken and insufficient shield. 
The army, gathered around his person, was the seat of government, 
and that government became as nomadic as the army. The whole of 
Prussia was repeatedly overrun and plundered. Berlin was taken 
and sacked several times. He made no attempt to cover scattered 
localities because they clamored for it, and, rising above sectional wish 
and interest, he occupied no point that was not of extreme strategic 
importance. He abandoned the limbs and provided only for the 
safety of the heart. His camp was the heart of Prussia. As long as 
that heart was kept pulsating, the blood might again return to the 
withered limbs. He allowed whole provinces to be depopulated, and 
any number of cities and towns and villages to be devastated. It was 
terrible, but it was comparatively nothing to him, provided he had a 
horse to mount, a crust of bread to eat. an army to command, and 
could keep his forces concentrated in the palm of his heroic hand, 
ready to strike in every direction; and after seven years of as bloody 
a war as ever was fought, during which he never deviated from his 
system of concentration and incessant aggression against his enemies, 
whom he contrived to attack when isolated and separated from one 
another, he succeeded, by his own genius and by an unexpected turn 
of the wheel of fortune, in securing an honorable and advantageous 
peace, although he had been hopeless during the whole struggle, and 
had carried poison in his pocket to end his life rather than be 
taken prisoner, so tremendous were the odds against this man of 
iron. Thus it may be sometimes prudent to be bold, and safe to cast 
the die in the face of danger. 

When Bonaparte took the command of the army of Italy, com- 
posed, if our memory is correct, of thirty thousand men, he had to 
contend against about one hundred and fifty thousand Austrians, 
divided into several corps, ‘but each one superior in numbers and 
equipment to his own forces. If he had prudently kept on the de- 
fensive, to wait for reinforcements and all the materials of war which 
he needed, what might have been the result? Far from it—he said 
to his troops: “Soldiers, you have neither shoes, nor food, nor 
clothes, and the Republic cannot relieve you. Hence you must help 
yourselves. Before you lie the Austrians, In their camps alone you 
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will find what you need.” Action followed speech, and his aggres- 
sive operations on that occasion, conducted with electric rapidity, 
have remained the wonder of the world. He assumed immense 
risks, it is true, and was very near losing the battle of Marengo, 
where victory was secured to him by the unexpected arrival of De- 
soix. But stil] the question may be asked: Would there not have 
been greater risk on the defensive than on the offensive? 

General Andrew Jackson, when, on the 23d of December, 1814, 
he marched with inferior forces, composed of raw militia, to attack 
the veterans of England, encamped on a level plain, six miles from 
New Orleans, and fought them notwithstanding the darkness of night, 
was intuitively correct in his bold decision. He struck the first blow; 
he stunned the surprised enemy ; and it gave him time to retreat and 
fortify himself on the ground which he subsequently chose. Had he 
remained on the defensive, instead of moving resolutely, and almost 
rashly, to the plains of Chalmetto, it is not impossible that the result 
would have been painfully different for New Orleans. 

From the first to the last day of our civil strife, General Beaure- 
gard never ceased, with an earnest perseverance which showed the 
strength of his conviction, to recommend to his Government to sub- 
ordinate every other consideration to the military policy of concen- 
tration and aggression, whilst the Confederate Government seemed 
to have been bent on defending, at one and the same time, the whole 
area of our Southern territory, and particularly Richmond, at all 
hazards—a policy which necessitated a scattering of forces, and, 
above all, the maintenance of a large army about the capital for its 
protection. The aggressive system was thus made subordinate to 
the protective and defensive. On the other hand, it was the reverse 
that was invariably advocated in the plans presented by General 
Beauregard. Those plans appear to have been looked upon by our 
Government as seductively brilliant, but dangerously imprudent, for 
they were more or less unceremoniously rejected. Thus, on this 
point, as on others that successively arose, there was a divergence, a 
bifurcation of views between the General and the Executive, or his 
cabinet, which resulted, as shown in Colonel Roman’s book, in a sort 
of permanent antagonism, or at least uncongeniality. It produced 
gradually a reciprocal estrangement much to be regretted. 

Without entering into a painful examination of personal feelings 
and their causes, we will proceed to consider to some extent the mili- 
tary merits and achievements of General Beauregard as they evolve 
out of the pages of Colonel Roman. 

“At Manassas,’ says Colonel Roman, “General Beauregard’s 
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plan of operations, who commanded at that locality, was based, as 
were all his military plans, on the leading ideas of concentration and 
aggression.’’ That plan was, that General J. E. Johnston, at Har- 
per’s Ferry, who was confronting General Patterson, and that Gene- 
ral Holmes, who was confronting nobody, should join their forces to 
his own at Manassas, thus making an effective force of 40,000 men. 
“This force,” wrote General Beauregard to Johnston, “ would enable 
us to destroy the forces of General Scott and McDowell in my front’’ 
(which, however, would have been much superior in numbers and 
equipment to the attacking party). “Then we could go back 
with as many men as necessary to attack and disperse General Pat- 
terson’s army before he could know positively what had become of 
you” (Patterson was at Harper’s Ferry). ‘“ We would then proceed 
to General McClellan’s theatre of war, and treat him likewise, after 
which we would pass over into Maryland, to operate in rear of Wash- 
ington. I think this whole campaign could be completed brilliantly 
in from fifteen to twenty days.’’ 

Holmes assented readily ; Johnston stated objections. At Rich- 
mond, a sort of council of war, composed of the President and of 
Generals Lee and Cooper, examined the scheme with much con- 
sideration and earnestness, and rejected it, although it was pro- 
nounced to be “brilliant and exhaustive.’’ This was done on the 
ground of reasons which were thought sufficient at the time, and 
which are mentioned in Colonel Roman’s book. Mr. Davis’ par- 
ticular and personal objection was in these words: “ The plan is based 
on the improbable and inadmissible supposition that the enemy was 
to await everywhere, isolated and motionless, until our forces could 
effect junctions to attack them in detail.”’ 

At last Johnston was permitted by the Government to join Beaure- 
gard, “if practicable,’’ at the moment when a battle was imminent at 
Manassas. He arrived at noon on the 2oth of July, and a hard 
fought battle began on the next day, early in the morning—30,000 
Confederates against 50,000 Federals. McDowell, at 4 P. M., was 
defeated, but he had very near been successful. He had put us 
under the necessity of changing twice our plan of battle; we fought 
on no anticipated plan at all of our own, and on the field which we 
had been forced to accept. There was a “critical moment’’ when 
disaster stared us in the face. Our men seemed to have accom- 
plished all that could be done against such overwhelming powers, 
but depression, added to exhaustion, was about to overthrow their 
overtaxed endurance. 

A splendid victory, however, was achieved, but it was compara- 
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tively barren. The victors, it is asserted, had no means of transpor- 
tation, and hardly any rations on hand. Therefore the enemy was 
not pursued and no forward movement made towards Washington. 
Could this deficiency have been provided for? If it could, and was 
not, whose fault was it? We deem it a side issue which, with several 
others arising from the circumstances of this battle, cannot be al- 
lowed to occupy the space they would require within the scope of 
this necessarily concise and limited review. 

Before and during the battle, Johnston was apprehensive of the 
appearance of Patterson on the field. Hence the logical inference 
that, in his opinion, there was nothing in the way to arrest and check 
the adversary, to whom he had given theslip. If this had happened, 
it is probable that there would have been a repetition of something 
like the Blucher affair at Waterloo. But here a question may pre- 
sent itself to the mind of the reader of Colonel Roman’s book. If, 
after the battle of Manassas, the combined forces of Generals John- 
ston and Beauregard could not march immediately and directly to 
Washington, on account of the want of means of transportation, 
rations, etc., and on account of other obstacles, could not a portion at 
least of the original plan, conceived by Beauregard, and rejected by 
Davis, Lee, and Cooper, have been executed? McDowell was 
“crushed,’’ not, it is true, according to that “ brilliant and exhaustive 
plan” ; but was he not sufficiently crushed to have permitted John- 
ston’s troops, who had come in a few hours to Manassas, to return 
swiftly to their former position by the same conveyances, and, with 
Beauregard’s supplemental forces, to destroy Patterson and enter 
Maryland? All that our army wanted—means of transportation, 
abundant subsistence, ammunition, and all sorts of equipment—would 
have been found in Patterson’s camp and in that well-disposed State, 
and perhaps reinforcements in men. Could not, in that direction, 
Washington have been more easily reached than by the straight and 
front route from Manassas? This movement having not been exe- 
cuted by such men as Johnston and Beauregard, it must be supposed 
that it was really impossible. 

It has been since ascertained that General Patterson and the twenty 
thousand men under his command were in a state of utter demoraliza- 
tion; that the term of enlistment for most of them had expired, or 
was near expiring, and that they were anxious to go home. Besides, 
General Patterson had large planting interests in Louisiana. He was 
reported to be secretly opposed to the war, and only apparently hos- 
tile to the South from the force of circumstances. Be it as it may, a 
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gentleman whose testimony would have weight in any court of jus- 
tice, has assured us that at that time he had read a letter from General 
Patterson to General Barrow, a wealthy planter and slave-owner, in 
which Patterson expressed friendly feelings, and informed Barrow 
that a battle was impending at Manassas, but that he would not be 
present and would take no share in it. This letter, if it could be pro- 
cured, would be a valuable historical document. General Barrow is 
dead, but the person who read the letter still lives. This fact, if sat- 
isfactorily ascertained, would explain the immobility of Patterson and 
make of him a second Grouchy. It results, from all that precedes, 
that the unpleasant and regrettable friction of discordant views that 
were entertained by President Davis and General Beauregard during 
the whole war is to be traced to an early date—the battle of Ma- 
nassas. 

The résumé of Colonel Roman’s views about the non-execution of 
General Beauregard’s plan to crush successively and by rapid move- 
ments McDowell, Patterson and McClellan is, that it was because the 
concentration of forces for which Beauregard had been clamorous, 
together with a sufficient supply of means of transportation and sub- 
sistence, had not been sent at the right moment of opportune ag- 
gression ; that it came only when he had been compelled to be on 
the defensive, and if with the required troops, not, however, with the 
indispensable means of subsistence and transportation to make a vic- 
tory complete in all its expected consequences ; and that the absence 
of these means prevented, after McDowell’s attack and defeat, his 
being pursued and the march of the Confederates on Washington. 
We see clearly why, under such circumstances, this could not be done, 
but without more light than we have on the subject, we do not see 
as clearly why Patterson was not attacked and the necessities of our 
destitute army relieved by the capture of his camp, which might 
have been followed by a march through Maryland to the rear of 
Washington. 

Colonel Roman observes: “In rejecting this plan (the original 
plan of concentration and of offensive operations against the enemy) 
Mr. Davis left the Confederate forces to await everywhere, isolated 
and motionless, until the Federal forces could effect junctions to 
attack them in detail, and this, we may say, was, unhappily, his 
military method throughout the war.’’ Hence, an incessant antag- 
onism between the two, which continued from the beginning to the 
end of the war, and, consequently, fretted both President Davis and 
General Beauregard into a reciprocal dislike and discontent, that 
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may have grown into something bordering on restrained animosity. 

General Beauregard’s anxieties had been great about the defense 
of New Orleans, and, on one occasion, he strongly urged his views 
on the subject, and endeavored to convince the President, in a per- 
sonal interview, of the necessity of constructing floating booms and 
other obstructions between Forts St. Philip and Jackson, on the 
Mississippi. ‘‘The President,’’ says Colonel Roman, ‘‘gave but 
little weight to these suggestions.”’ 

In a subsequent interview with General Lovell, who had been 
appointed to the command of New Orleans, ‘‘General Beauregard,”’ 
continues Colonel Roman, ‘‘emphasized, both orally and in writing, 
the absolute necessity of such an obstruction, and hoped that Gen- 
eral Lovell, who had approved of his system, would lose no time in 
putting it into operation.’’ Later events showed, however, that the 
work was not constructed as planned and advised by General Beau- 
regard, both in his conference with General Lovell and in his 
memoir to the Louisiana Military Board. 

In connection with this subject it may not be amiss to state that 
the whole correspondence of General Lovell, whilst in command of 
New Orleans, with the Confederate Government at Richmond, was 
communicated to the writer of this article at Camp Moore, on the 
Jackson railroad, after the evacuation of that city. Governor Moore, 
who was present, referred very pointedly to a remarkable document 
in his possession, but which, however, we did not have the oppor- 
tunity to see. He said, with bitter emphasis, that it would demon- 
strate the imbecile carelessness of the Confederate Government about 
the defense of New Orleans. We felt much interested and aston- 
ished at certain disclosures. General Lovell, who seemed to be 
aggrieved and sore, declared emphatically that he would publish in 
due time the whole correspondence, in order to vindicate his military 
honor and reputation. Has that publication taken place? We be- 
lieve not. Does he still live, and will he continue to keep under 
lock and key these historical materials? As to Governor Moore, 
he is dead ; is the document he mentioned still in existence ? 

But we feel a sort of relief in turning away our sight from the field 
of Manassas, where, as we are told by Colonel Roman, ‘‘there was 
not twenty-four.hours’ food for the troops brought together for that 
battle. The fact is,’’ he says, ‘‘that some command was without 
food for forty hours after the battle.’’ With what a strange com- 
missariat we must have been afflicted ! 

The scene soon shifts, and from Manassas General Beauregard is 
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transferred to an immediate command, including forces under Gen- 
erals Polk and Hardee, within the department of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, at the head of which General Albert Sidney Johnston had 
been placed, with headquarters at Bowling Green. The whole Con- 
federate force in Johnston’s department did not number more than 
forty-five thousand men of all arms and conditions, and badly equip- 
ped. They had to contend against one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand men, with splendid supplies of every kind. 

On meeting General Johnston at Bowling Green, after surveying 
the field of operations, General Beauregard, with his accustomed 
boldness and quickness ‘of perception, immediately recommended the 
adoption of his favorite system of concentration, for the purpose of 
an offensive action against the Federals, whose disjointed corps, sepa- 
rated by long intervals, might be attacked and beaten in detail. He 
thought that too much dilatoriness and inaction, and too strict an ad- 
herence to the defensive, would be fatal. General Johnston, although 
admitting the force of Beauregard’s observations and arguments, ob- 
jected, substantially, on the ground that the Confederates were not in 
a condition to risk too much. General Beauregard insisted “ that 
our success must lie in following the cardinal principles of war—the 
swift concentration of masses against the enemy’s exposed fractions— 
and that if we could concentrate our forces with greater rapidity, all 
other things being equal, we had the chance in our favor, and that, 
particularly in war, xothing venture, nothing win.” General John- 
ston admitted this, but said “that owing to the great responsibilty 
which rested on him, and the disaster to be apprehended to the Con- 
federacy should he meet with defeat, he must adhere to his original 
plan of operations”—which seemed to consist in a determined prefer- 
ence of the defensive to the offensive and a systematic reserve of his 
troops for the occupation of certain points, to be protected, every one 
of them and at the same time, against overwhelming forces, that 
would thus be permitted to attack at their own convenience. The 
results were disastrous. Fortified positions were taken one after the 
other, or evacuated to avoid the capture of their defenders. Instead 
of concentrating our troops, they had been kept apart, or moving 
occasionally on divergent lines, on which the fortune of war refused 
to smile. 

General Beauregard had in vain said: ‘‘We must give up some 
minor points and concentrate our forces to save the most important 
ones, or we will lose all of them in succession.’’ No oracle ever 
spoke a sadder truth. All the points were ultimately lost as pre- 
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dicted, and the enemy acquired the command of several rivers, the 
possession of which it was of vital importance for the Southern 
Confederacy to retain. 

To face these disasters and repair them, if possible, General 
Beauregard, then at Jackson, Tennessee, and being probably allowed 
more latitude of action, proceeded with characteristic vigor and with 
a rapid and clear conception of what was to be done. He called, in 
February, 1862, 0n the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Tennessee for whatever number of men that could be collected, 
and advised General Van Dorn to join him from Arkansas, with ten 
thousand men, if he could, crossing the Mississippi via New Madrid 
or Columbus. He thought that, with forty thousand men, he could 
possibly take Cairo, Paducah, the mouth of the Tennessee, and 
Cumberland rivers, and most probably take also St. Louis by the 
river. It was certainly a brilliant programme, and he believed it 
fully practicable, if he could get the necessary means. But success 
in the execution of all these operations was of questionable expecta- 
tion, as it would have rested on so many contingencies. Beauregard 
was, no doubt, sensible of it, for he added in a sort of postcript to 
the letter in which he communicated his plan to General Van Dorn : 
‘‘ At all events, we must do something, or die in the attempt; other- 
wise all will be shortly lost.’’ Evidently there was in him no masterly 
inactivity. 

On the same day he also telegraphed General Johnston, reaffirm- 
ing the urgency of assembling all their forces at Corinth. His object 
was to be able to meet the Federals as soon as they should venture 
upon the west bank of the Tennessee river and before they could be 
fully prepared for our attack. 

‘‘The State troops hastily assembled were,’’ says Colonel Roman, 
‘‘partly equipped, without drill and badly armed, some of them only 
with the discarded flint-lock musket of former days, and great diffi- 
culty was experienced in procuring the proper quality of flints. Not 
a third of the cavalry had fire-arms, and those who had were all 
armed with a medley of pistols, carbines, muskets and shot-guns, 
chiefly the latter. Few of them had sabres. The Jersonnel of this 
new levy, however, could not have been better. It was composed 
of the best young men from the city and country, who had rushed to 
arms at the call of their States. Animated by a feeling of patriotism 
and high martial spirit, they gave fair promise of great efficiency, if 
well officered. As soon as the regiments arrived at the rendezvous 
assigned them, they were brigaded, equipped for the field as well as 
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our restricted means permitted, and owing to the lack of time for 
better instruction, were exercised only, and but slightly, in company 
and battalion drills, while awaiting orders to march to the battle- 
field.’’ It was with such improvised, such raw and imperfect mate- 
rials, that the Southern Confederacy was to be saved from destruction 
in as unequal a contest as can be imagined. 





A Leaf from my Log-Book. 
By W. F. SHippey. 


The gray dawn of a frosty morning in February, 1865, broke upon 
a party of about one hundred officers and men in the uniform of the 
Confederate States navy, assembled at Drewry’s Bluff, on the banks 
of the James river, Virginia. The morning was very cold, and as 
the men were formed in two ranks and their arms and equipments 
carefully inspected by the officers, it was easy to see that stern work 
and great danger was to be encountered, by the unusual attention 
given to this inspection, and the expression, half serious, half reck- 
less, that characterized the men who, in those stirring times, were 
familiar with dangers and hardships. After some little delay in ar- 
ranging preliminaries, the little command moved off in the direction 
of Petersburg, then invested by Grant’s army. The situation at this 
time was gloomy and the hearts of the bravest had begun to fail. 
The enemy was pushing hard, and our brave army, reduced by sick- 
ness, death and disability, had diminished to a mere handful, to face 
the overwhelming numbers of our well-fed, well-clothed and well- 
equipped foe. Every effort had been made to compel the enemy to 
fall back, but without success. Grant’s army then held the lower 
James river, his base of supplies being at City Point, and the heavy 
Federal monitors lay at anchor there, protected from an attack of our 
navy by obstructions in the river. Our iron-clads and gunboats inac- 
tive at Chaffin’s Bluff; officers and men restless under their forced 
inactivity and eager to try their strength against the enemy’s fleet and 
share the laurels being won by our more fortunate brother officers 
who were upon blue water. 

If we could gain possession of the river and hold it Grant would 
be compelled to fall back, as City Point would no longer furnish him 
a base and the James river an avenue of supplies, and to effect this 
object, the possession of the river at City Point, it was decided to 
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make an effort to blow up the Federal iron-clads, clear a passage for 
our fleet and force the abandonment of City Point, or compel Grant 
to fall back or bring his supplies from Norfolk. To drive him back 
would have necessitated an army equal in numbers to his own and a 
fearful cost of life. 

Under these conditions Lieutenant C. W. Read, of the navy, organ- 
ized an expedition whose object was to carry boats, fitted with torpe- 
does, on wheels, and, turning Grant’s left, strike boldly across the 
country in his rear, cross the Blackwater, and launch our boats in the 
James above their anchorage at Hampton Roads, capture some pass- 
ing tugs, fix our torpedoes on them, ascend the river and strike the 
largest monitors at City Point. The larger monitors once destroyed, 
our fleet could easily scatter the wooden gunboats, and the James 
river would be open from Richmond to Hampton Roads. The expe- 
dition was a hazardous one from its incipiency, the enemy having 
declared their determination to show no mercy to prisoners taken on 
torpedo service. We had to operate in rear of Grant’s army—a 
handful of men, with an army of one hundred and fifty thousand be- 
tween us and our friends—and every man on the expedition fully 
understood and appreciated the danger we ran. If we were success- 
ful in reaching the James river our dangers would have but just com- 
menced, as we would have to board and capture an unsuspicious 
craft, of whose fitness for our purpose we would have to judge from 
appearances at long range; the capture might attract attention of the 
men-of-war and make us the captured instead of the captors, or, our 
plan discovered, we would have a long way to retreat in order to 
reach a place of safety. Added to these difficulties, the weather was 
very cold, the roads rough, and the path before us a ¢erra incognita. 
Surely to face such dangers and hardships, even though success did 
not crown our effort, deserves a mention in history, and I am not 
aware that anything has been written in relation to this expedition, 
which, if successful, would have crowned each one of those engaged 
in it with laurels as undying as those that deck the brows of the he- 
roes of Thermopylz. I suppose that the modesty of the principal 
actor, the brave Read, forbade his publishing an account of the expe- 
dition which was, through the treachery of one of our most trusted 
men, a failure; but reverses and failures, as well as grand successes, 
should be chronicled, as evidences of the sfzrzt that animated our 
men and the willingness to embark in almost hopeless undertakings, 
literal forlorn hopes, without the stimulus of the excitement of battle 
or the probabilities of a name on the roll of honor. 
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The expedition was composed of Lieutenant C. W. Read, Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Wall, Master W. F. Shippey, Passed Midshipmen 
Scott and Williamson, and Lieutenant of Marine Crenshaw, a 
Surgeon from the fleet (whose name, I regret to say, I cannot now 
recall) and about ninety seamen and marines. The officers and 
sailors were armed with ship’s cutlasses and revolvers, and the marines 
with rifles. The boats were placed in chocks on four wagon wheels, 
torpedoes, poles and gear inside, and each drawn by four mules. 
One, Lewis, a volunteer officer of the Navy, had been sent ahead to 
reconnoitre, and was to meet us at the ford of the Blackwater and 
pilot us to the James. How he fulfilled his engagements will be 
shown in the sequel. This man Lewis was mate of an American 
ship lying in Norfolk harbor at the time of the secession of Virginia, 
and had left his ship to join the Confederates, had served faithfully 
in the army, been wounded at Bull Run, transferred to the Navy 
and commissioned an Acting Lieutenant, and was considered worthy 
of trust and confidence. 

Our first day’s march brought us to General Anderson’s head- 
quarters, the right of our army, where we encamped that night, and, 
breaking camp early the following morning, we struck out from our 
picket line to gain the old Jerusalem plank road—our party being 
reinforced by two young English gentlemen, guests of General An- 
derson, who thought they would ‘‘like to see the fun.’’ A short 
distance outside of our lines we had our first alarm, running up 
nearly face to face with a column of the enemy coming up to attack 
our troops on the right. By a ‘‘change of base’’ we managed to 
dodge them, and they passed on, paying little heed to us, who they 
doubtless supposed to be a picket post, and soon the firing in our 
rear told us that the ‘‘ball had opened.’’ We passed on our way, 
well assured that the fight going on behind would serve to attract 
attention from us and favor our march. We knew not what pro- 
portions the battle would assume or what would be the result, nor 
felt we much uneasiness, for was not one, Lee, and his brave boys 
in gray there to.attend to them? Of our two volunteers, I never 
heard more, but suppose they found their way back to General 
Anderson’s headquarters, as they were mounted and had only to 
follow the retreating cavalry pickets. 

We were now fairly embarked on our expedition, pushing our 
way through the enemy’s country and separated from our friends 
by his army. 

Our march was in three detachments, the advance under Read 
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and Ward, about one hundred yards ahead of the wagon train; 
Crenshaw, with his marines, about the same distance in rear of them, 
and Shippey commanding the center, with the wagon train. For- 
tunately we met no stragglers or foraging parties of the enemy, and 
were not disturbed, and after a good day’s march, we bivouacked in 
good spirits and very tired. The following day’s march was with- 
out incident worthy of mention, an occasional false alarm or seeking 
the cover of woods to screen us from chance observers. Indeed, we 
were out of the line of travel, the Federals did all their business at 
City Point, and there was little more to attract anyone to this part of 
the country than to the Siberian deserts. 

During the night the weather turned very cold, and our poor, 
tired fellows lay close to the fires. I have to laugh yet to think of 
poor Williamson’s sky-rocket feat. He was lying close to a fire, 
and as I passed about midnight I saw that his coat-tail was on fire, 
and called him somewhat hurriedly from a sound sleep. He started 
up and rushed wildly through the woods, the fiery tail streaming out 
behind, and for awhile all efforts to stop him were futile, but we 
finally succeeded in capturing him, extinguishing the fire with the 
loss of one skirt of his coat. He afterwards cut off the other skirt 
and made it more uniform. 

The following morning we took up our march in the face of a storm 
of sleet, and we had to stop after a few hours, the sleet being so blind- 
ing that our mules could not make headway, besides the road being 
frozen and slippery. We took shelter in an old deserted farm-house 
only a few miles from our rendezvous on the Blackwater, once, doubt- 
less, the happy home of some Southern family, now changed into 
the rude scenes of a soldiers’ bivouac. 

While resting and ‘‘thawing out’’ here by the warmth of bright 
fires in big fireplaces, impatiently awaiting the breaking up of the 
storm and anxious to continue our journey, a young man in gray 
uniform came in and informed us that our plan had been betrayed 
and that Lewis was at the ford to meet us, according to promise, but 
accompanied by a regiment of Federals lying in ambuscade and 
awaiting our arrival, when they were to give us a warm receiption. 
Had it not been for the storm and our having to take shelter we would 
have marched into the net spread for us, and most likely all have been 
killed, or suffered such other worse punishment as a court-martial 
should inflict. 

This young man had been a prisoner of war at Fort Monroe, and 
from his window heard the conversation between Lewis and the Yan- 
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kee officer, in which the former betrayed us, and the plan to capture 
the whole party, and having perfected his plans of escape, resolved 
to put them in execution that night, and, if possible, frustrate his de- 
signs by giving us information of his treachery. 

After a hurried council of war it was decided that we should go 
back about a mile and find a hiding place in the woods, efface our 
tracks, and remain concealed, while Lieutenant Read should make a 
reconnoissance to satisfy himself that things were as bad as had been 
reported, and if indeed we would have to return to Richmond with- 
out accomplishing our object. Accordingly we hitched up and filed 
out into the road and took it back, and when we thought we had 
gone a safe distance turned into the woods and camped—Read 
taking leave of us, disguised, and saying he would rejoin us the next 
day, when if he did not by sunset we were to conclude he was cap- 
tured and make our way back to Richmond. The night passed 
drearily away, the weather being very cold and we afraid to make 
fires for fear of exposing our situation should they be already on the 
hunt for us, as we had no doubt they would be as soon as they dis- 
covered we were not going into their trap, and the following day, 
though but a short winter one, seemed endless, so great was our anx- 
iety for our leader, who had thrust his head into the lion’s jaws. At 
length, about 4 P. M., Read made his appearance in camp, cool and 
collected as ever, and told us that what we had heard was true, and 
gave orders to hitch up, form line, and retreat. The enemy’s cavalry 
was already scouring the country in search us and every road of re- 
treat was guarded. We marched by night, avoiding main roads, and 
during the following day halted and concealed ourselves in the woods. 

Headed off at one turn, we took another and pursued our way, 
resolved to sell our lives dearly, should the enemy fall upon us. 
Every path now seemed guarded, and our retreat apparently cut off, 
when an old gentleman in citizens clothes and a ‘‘stove-pipe,’’ hat 
on, who had joined us as guide, determined to take us through the 
water of the Appomattox, and thus ‘‘take roundings’’ on them. 
There was a horse-shoe bend in the river, which, by fording, we 
could pass through between their pickets and reach our picket-lines 
This was decided upon, and our guide lead off and marched us to 
the ford. It was not a pleasant prospect, that of taking water with 
the thermometer hanging around freezing point, but it was better 
than falling in the hands of Yankees, so of the two evils we chose the 
least. My teeth chatter yet to think of that cold wade through water 
waist deep, covered with a thin coat of ice, but we passed it success- 
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fully, wagons and all, and then double-quicked to keep from freezing; 
our clothes freezing stiff on us as we came out of the water. 

We had now the inside track of our pursuers, and leaving them 
waiting for us to march up one of the many roads they had so well 
guarded, made our way back towards our lines, which we reached 
safely without loss of a man, wagon or mule. 

The results accomplished by this expedition were nothing, but I 
have thought it worthy of a place in history, because of the effort. 
Of the hardships of such a trip only those who have experienced 
them can judge, and I will not even atterapt to paint those we en- 
countered. Our flag waved in the James river two months after the 
events I have endeavored to describe, but of the hundred and one 
men who composed this expedition, fully seventy-five were in the 
Naval Hospital, in Richmond, suffering from the effects of their 
Winter march, on the sad day on which we turned our backs upon 
that city. 





Is the ‘‘ Eclectic History of the United States,” Written by Miss Thal- 
heimer, and Published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnatti, a Fit 
Book to be Used in our Schools ? 


A Review by J. Wn. JoneEs. 
PaPER No. 2. 


We were noticing in our last the ‘one and general spirit of this 
book, and will now add several examples to those then given : 

11. Designating the Northern States (page 308) as ‘‘the loyal 
States’’—stating (page 309) that more than two-thirds of the States 
ratified the amendment of the Constitution abolishing slavery, and 
on page 324 that all of the States adopted the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, annulled their ordinances of secession, and repudiated the 
Confederate war-debts without giving the slightest intimation that the 
Southern States acted in this matter as much under ‘‘duress’’ as the 
traveller who yields to the highwayman’s demand, ‘‘ your money 
or your life,’’ the statement (page 313) that Mr. Lincoln, in his second 
inaugural address, ‘‘ fairly stated the positions of the two parties in 
the civil war,” and the statement on page 330, that the South was re- 
stored in the early part of 1870 ‘‘to all of her abandoned rights’’— 
these and other similar statements are specimens of the partisan 
animus which runs through the whole book, and renders it utterly 
unfit for use in Southern schools. 
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12. I quote in full two paragraphs on page 316 and three para- 
graphs on page 318, in order that those who have not access to this 
book may see for themselves what our children are taught by this 
History of the ‘‘ Results of the Civil War: ” 


“574. The war once over, all reasonable men were ready to join in 
repairing its wastes and forgetting its enmities. Doubtless there were 
selfish Northern adventurers, who cared only to make their own for- 
tunes out of the poverty of the exhausted South and the ignorance 
of the freedmen; while there were disappointed politicians, who, hav- 
ing failed to destroy the Government, used every opportunity to 
obstruct its action. Both these classes presented obstacles to the 
thorough restoration of peace, but their influence could not be last- 
ing. 

“575. The strength and the clemency of the great Republic were 
equally proved by the circumstances attending the close of the war. 
The hopes of its enemies were disappointed. It had been said that 
the peaceful, industrious pursuits of the majority of the people had 
unfitted them for war ; and that, used as they were to personal inde- 
pendence, they would never submit to the needful discipline of the 
army. But it was found that men will fight most cheerfully and 
bravely for a government that represents their will and promotes 
their prosperity, and that happy home-life,so far from destroying 
courage, is a strong incentive to it.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“581. If we ask what was gained by all this suffering and expendi- 
ture of life and treasure, we find that the South, before the war was 
over, gave up the two principles for which it was ostensibly made. 
The right of secession was indeed a principle which no government 
could admit, and, notwithstanding its assertion of State sovereignty, 
the Confederacy was from the very beginning more strongly central- 
ized than the Union had ever been. Its leaders found, just as their 
fathers had found in Revolutionary times (§ 234), that a rope of sand 
is not strong enough to bear the strain of war. One flag, one uni- 
form, were seen all through the South, and one will at Richmond 
controlled all movements. 

“582. ABANDONMENT OF SLAVERY.—The other principle was far 
more reluctantly abandoned; but before Lee’s surrender the Confed- 
erate Government, like that of the Union two years before, had come 
to the resolution to arm the negroes, and thus in the end to set them 
free. The two purposes of the war being thus given up, it might 
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seem that the conflict itself should have ceased; and so it would, at 
an earlier date, if the people had been as well informed as its govern- 
ment. 

“583. Noone can hear without the warmest admiration of the sacri- 
fices and sufferings of the Southern people. Cut off from their usual 
means of communication with the outer world, they were deluded by 
false rumors of success and false reports of the character of their 
opponents. Naturally, bitter prejudices prevailed, and it was long 
before the people found that their Northern fellow-countrymen were 
human like themselves, and that the real interests of all were the 
same. Before the end of the war, every man between the ages of 
seventeen and fifty-five had been called to the ranks; property every- 
where was seized by the Confederate Government at its own prices. 
Many thousand soldiers deserted within a few weeks, not from cow- 
ardice, for no men were ever braver, but because their families were 


starving.’ 


Now, surely comment on these paragraphs is unnecessary. To 
teach that the ‘‘selfish Northern adventurers,’ who came South to 
fatten on and rob our helpless people ; that the ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ of 
‘*Reconstruction’’ days were only as guilty as ‘‘disappointed pol- 
iticians who, having failed to destroy the Government, used every 
opportunity to obstruct its action’’—that the government showed 
great ‘‘clemency”’ in its dealings with the South—that ‘‘the South, 
before the war was over, gave up the two principles for which it was 
ostensibly made’’—that ‘‘the Confederacy was, from the very be- 
ginning, more strongly centralized than the Union had ever been ’’— 
and that our Confederate people were a set of miserable ignoramuses, 
‘‘deluded by false rumors of success and false reports of the char- 
acter of their opponents,’’ and thus kept by designing leaders from 
abandoning the contest long before they did—I say to teach our 
children such stuff as this is one of the baldest outrages upon the 
truth of history which even this author has ever attempted. 

13. The account of the work of the ‘‘ Sanitary Commissions,’’ and 
the “Christian Commission,’’ of the North (page 319), and the 
utter ignoring of the self-sacrificing labors, of similar organizations 
in the Confederacy, the paragraph on education (page 351) in which 
a number of Northern colleges and universities are mentioned, and 
not one located in a Southern State, and the catalogue of American 
authors (page 352), which does not mention a single Southern 
name, may all have been the result, not of designed misrepresenta- 
tion, but of ignorance on the part of the author, but I insist that one 
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so profoundly ignorant of Southern institutions is utterly incom- 
petent to write ‘‘History’’ for our schools. 

14. Passing over many other illustrations of the one and spirit of 
this book, before citing some of its more glaring errors of detail, I 
call attention to the fact that the book has a general habit of sluring 
over and dwarfing Confederate victories, or of seeking to explain 
them away, while it magnifies and exalts the successes of the North. 

£. G.—It is amazing how any fair-minded man can consider the 
dwarfing of Jackson’s Valley campaign into a “ brilliant dash’’ (p. 291) 
“up the Shenandoah Valley,’ and the addition of some “ glittering 
generalities’’ in the note (p. 303), which the teacher may or may not 
require the pupil to study, a fair statement of one of the most bril- 
liant campaigns in all history. McDowell, from whence Jackson 
electrified the Confederacy with his famous dispatch : ‘‘ God blessed our 
arms with victory at McDowell yesterday”—Front Royal, where the 
two Maryland regiments (Federal and Confederate) had their bloody 
fight and Jackson flanked Banks—Winchester, where the Federals 
were driven pell-mell through the streets and Banks won the soubri- 
quet of “Stonewall Jackson’s Quartermaster ”—the fighting near 
Harrisonburg, where Ashby captured Sir Percy Wyndham, and soon 
after, in a fight with the “ Bucktails,” yielded up his own chivalric 
spirit in the hour of victory —Cross-Keys, where Ewell whipped Fre- 
mont—and Port Republic, where Jackson whipped Shields and sent 
them both whirling down the Valley to fortify at Strasburg against 
an expected attack from him at the very hour that “ Stonewall’’ was 
thundering on McClellan’s flank at Richmond—these names and the 
glorious deeds of “the Foot Cavalry” (who in this campaign of 
thirty-two days had marched nearly four hundred miles, skirmishing 
almost daily, fought five battles, defeated three armies, two of which 
were completely routed, captured about twenty pieces of artillery, 
some 4,000 prisoners, and immense stores of all kinds, and had done 
all this with a loss of less than one thousand men, killed, wounded 
and missing,) should be made familiar to the children of the South. 
But they would never learn them from this book, and it should never 
be used in our schools. 

I insist that the account of Seven Pines and Seven Days’ battles, 
which the author compresses into e/even lines at the bottom of page 
291, is utterly unfair. General J. E. Johnston (see his Narrative, page 
133) claims that he won a decided “ victory” at Seven Pines, and that 
his being wounded at the close of the battle only prevented the full 
fruition of the results contemplated. 

As for General Lee’s raising ‘‘immense numbers of recruits’’ be- 
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tween ‘‘Seven Pines’’ and ‘‘Seven Days,’’ the exact truth is that 
he received from a// sources, including Jackson, (see papers of General 
Early and Colonel Charles Marshall, SouTHERN HIsToRICAL So- 
CIETY PAPERS, volume I, pages 408-424) only 23,000 reinforcements— 
that McClellan was also reinforced—that General Lee numbered, 
when Seven Days opened, a little less than 80,000 men (78,000), and 
McClellan, 105,000 in position, and 10,000 at Fortress Monroe, 
and he did as much to ‘‘strengthen his defences’’ as did Lee—and 
that instead of simply ‘‘severing McClellan from his supplies,’’ Lee 
attacked him in works as strong as engineering skill and ample 
mechanical appliances could make them, and that at Mechanicsville, 
Beaver Dam Creek, Gaines’s Mill, Cold Harbor, Savage Station, 
Frazier’s Farm, and Malvern Hill, (names our children ought to 
learn, but would never hear of from this book) Lee gained splendid 
victories and forced McClellen to cower under the shelter of his 
gunboats at Harrison’s Landing. 

These brilliant exploits resulted in the capture of many thousand 
prisoners, thousands of small arms, and fifty-one pieces of artillery, 
and in the raising of the siege of Richmond and the speedy transfer 
of the seat of the war north of the Potomac. And yet this book de- 
votes to these splendid achievements of Lee and his brave men just 
eight lines, while it gives fourteen lines to the Baltimore riot, twenty- 
three lines to falsifying the facts about First Manassas, twenty lines 
of misrepresentation to the ‘‘ Trent affair,’’ twenty lines to Fort 
Donelson, eleven lines to Murfreesboro, twenty-four lines to the 
capture of New Orleans, forty lines to misrepresenting the truth 
about the Merimac and Monitor, and only six lines and a half to 
Jackson’s Valley campaign, only nine lines to the Second Manassas 
campaign, twenty-two lines to the Maryland campaign, only six 
lines to Fredericksburg, thirty-three lines to falsifying the facts 
about the Emancipation Proclamation, only thirteen (really only two) 
lines to Chancellorsville, twenty lines to Gettysburg, thirty-two lines 
to the capture of Vicksburg, four lines to the splendid Confederate 
victory at Chickamauga, and forty-five lines to telling of Grant’s 
‘masterpiece of strategy,’’ and Hooker, Sherman and Sheridan’s 
splendid expoits near Chattanooga. 

I have not space to follow out further now these illustrations of the 
utterly unfair sone and spirit of the book. In other papers I propose 
to examine in detail some of its false statements, omissions and mis- 
representations, and to bring cumulative proof that the book is so 
utterly unfit to be used in our schools that it is a great outrage for 
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school boards (from whatever motives) to introduce it into our 
schools—that teachers should protest against it until their protest is 
heard—and parents should absolutely refuse to allow their children to 
study that part of it pertaining to the war. 


Death of Mrs. Sarah K. Rowe, ‘the Soldier’s Friend.” 
ORANGEBURG, S. C., June 2, 1884. 


I feel warranted in informing you of the death of Mrs. Sarah K. 
Rowe, which occurred yesterday, the 1st of June, at her country 
home inthis county. Mrs. Rowe was known for four and a-half 
years, 61 to ’65, as the soldier’s friend. I detract nothing from great 
women all over the South, Cornelias of heroic type, when I state that 
Mrs. Rowe was pre-eminently the soldier’s friend. If this should 
meet the eye of Hood’s Texans, of Polk’s Tennesseeans, of Morgan’s 
Kentuckians, or of Pickett’s Virginians, any of whom passed on the 
S. C. R. R. during the war, her face beaming with benevolence, her 
arms loaded with food, will be remembered as one of the sunny events 
of a dark time. From the first note of war Mrs. Rowe gave all she 
had and could collect by wonderful energy to the soldiers. She had 
her organized squads. The gay, strong soldier to Virginia was fed 
and cheered on; the mangled and sick were nursed and cared for. 
She had a mother’s blessing for the brave, a mother’s tears and sym- 
pathy for the dying and dead. Mrs. Rowe emphatically lived and 
spent herself for the cause, and when it failed, like a noble woman 
she submitted, with the remark, “It is all right.’ The sight of a 
bandaged head or limb under her soft touch was an everyday picture. 
The echo of a thousand cheers as the troop-trains passed her was re- 
curring every day. She bandaged and waved God-speed as well. A 
few days ago Mrs. Rowe showed by request a part of her great 
legacy—the letters from the soldiers she had nursed to life again. 
‘Truly her reward was rich. She passed away, of paralysis, at a ripe 
old age. The soldiers and survivors buried her. The Young and 
“Old Guard’’ lowered her remains to mother earth, When Fame 
makes up its roll her precious name should stand out—the soldier’s 
friend. 

Truly yours, 
Joun A. HAMILTON. 
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*¢Sherman’s Bummers,” and Some of Their Work. 


ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
AUBURN, ALA., August 25th, 1884. 


Rev. Dr. John William Jones, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society: 


DEAR S1R,—At the suggestion of several friends I send you the 
enclosed interesting extracts from a private letter, written to me, soon 
after the downfall of the Confederacy, by Captain E. J. Hale, Jr., who 
was my Assistant-Adjutant General. The Captain is an elegant, edu- 
cated gentleman, and was as gallant a young officer as ever drew 
blade in defence of the “ Lost Cause.” As editor of the Fayetteville 
Observer, which was a power in North Carolina during the war, he 
is now ably following in the footsteps of his staunch, talented and 
distinguished father. 


Yours, very respectfully, 


James H. LANE. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., July 37st, 1865. 
My DEAR GENERAL: 
* * * * * * * 
It would be impossible to give you an adequate idea of the de- 
struction of property in this good old town. It may not be an 
average instance, but it is one, the force of whose truth we feel only. 
too fully. My father’s property, before the war, was easily converti- 
ble into about $85 to $100,000 in specie. He has not now a particle 
of property which will bring him a dollar of income. His office, with 
everything in it, was burned by Sherman’s order. Slocum, who exe- 
cuted the order, with a number of other Generals, sat on the verandah 
of a hotel opposite watching the progress of the flames, while they 
hobnobbed over wines stolen from our cellar. A fine brick building 
adjacent, also belonging to my father, was burned at the same time. 
The cotton factory, of which he was a large shareholder, was burned, 
while his bank, railroad, and other stocks are worse than worthless, 
for the bank stock, at least, may bring him in debt, as the stock- 
holders are responsible. In fact, he has nothing left, besides the 
ruins of his town buildings and a few town lots which promise to be 
of little value hereafter, in this desolated town, and are of no value 
at present, save his residence, which (with brother’s house) Sherman 
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made a great parade of saving from a mob (composed of corps and 
division commanders, a nephew of Henry Ward Beecher, and so on 
down, by sending to each house an officer of his staff, after my 
brother’s had been pillaged and my father’s to some extent. By 
some accidental good fortune, however, my mother secured a guard 
before the “ bummers’’ had made much progress in the house, and to 
this circumstance we are indebted for our daily food, several month’s 
supply of which my father had hid the night before he left, in the 
upper rooms of the house, and the greater part of which was saved. 

You have, doubtless, heard of Sherman’s “bummers.’’ The 
Yankees would have you believe that they were only the straggling 
pillagers usually found with all armies. Several letters written by 
officers of Sherman’s army, intercepted near this town, give this the 
lie. In some of these letters were descriptions of the whole bum- 
ming process, and from them it appears that it was a regularly organ- 
ized system, under the authority of General Sherman himselt ; that 
one-fifth of the proceeds fell to General Sherman, another fifth to the 
other general officers, another fifth to the line officers, and the re- 
maining two-fifths to the enlisted men. There were pure silver 
bummers, plated-ware bummers, jewelry bummers, women’s-clothing 
bummers, provision bummers, and, in fine,a bummer or bummers 
for every kind of stealable thing. No bummer of one specialty inter- 
fering with the stealables of another. A pretty picture of a conquer- 
ing army, indeed, but true. 

Well, I am scribbling away just as if I were talking to you, for I feel 
to-night in humor for having one of our late-at-night tent talks, 
which poor Ed. Nicholson used to laugh about, while he would 
mimic you punching the fire and puffing your pipe. Ah! how the 
pleasures of winter quarters and the biovuac come back to us now, 
divested of a remembrance of every disagreeable incident. I can see 
the big tent on the Rapidan; I feel as if I were with you in the cosy 
little one on Jones’s farm, smoke, smoke, smoke, talk, talk, talk— 
how we rattled away the hours far into the morning. Is our present 
humiliating freedom from danger a change for the better? 

But I must blow away these spectres of tobacco smoke and battle 
smoke, and tell you still more about myself, and I know you will par- 
don so much talk about self when you remember how necessarily 
egotistical must be the first letter to a friend, after an interval of 
months, since a parting such as ours at ill-starred Appomattox. 

* * * * * * * 

I forgot to say that I have not yet taken the oath, but, of course, 
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will do so eventually. If I live in this country, as I expect now to 
do, I shall feel it my duty to demean myself as a good and true 


citizen. 
* * * * 


Yours affectionately, 






* * * 





E. J. HALE, JR. 






L 
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THE TERM “ REBELLION” as applied to our “war between the 
States’? has been again and again repudiated by our most careful 
Confederate critics, and candid writers on the other side are coming 
to admit that the war was in no just sense a rebellion. We took oc- 
casion in our December (1883) number to protest against the use of 
this inaccurate and offensive term as the title of the publications of 
the ‘War Records Office,’’ and this elicited from our friend E. L. 
Wells, of Charleston, S. C., the following well put comment. Our 
friend’s point is decidedly “ well taken’’ : 














“T notice that in criticising the title “ Rebellion” affixed to certain 
State Papers by Washington officials, you speak of the term as one 
which is as inapplicable to the popular movement of 1861 as it would 
be if applied to that of 1776. Ishould think there was this difference : 
The uprising of 1776, however justifiable morally it may have been, 
was legally a rebellion of disloyal subjects against their government. 
“The war of secession, on the contrary, was in pursuance of legal 
right, and was not against a ‘government’ at all, but was waged be- 
tween States or sectional populations ; therefore, whatever else it may 
have been, it certainly was not a ‘ Rebellion.’ 
“ Yours, very respectfully, 















“EDWARD L. WELLs.” 













‘‘THE Historic APPLE TREE AT APPOMATTOX’’ has been so 
often shown to be a myth that we have been both surprised and 
amused at seeing the story recently revived in one of our Southern 
papers, whose editor gives the following version of it: 

“We yesterday had a conversation with a gentleman who was pre- 
sent at the time the negotiations for the surrender were going on, in 
which he asserted most positively that these negotiations were carried 
on under a large apple tree in a farm-yard, and that, according to his 
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recollection, there were no pine trees near the spot, as it is stated by 
Dr. Paris. He says that when General Lee met the commissioners 
appointed by General Grant, the curiosity of every one was aroused, 
and every excuse was made to get near the spot where the parties 
were discussing the terms of the surrender. To keep these off and 
prevent interruption, the First Regiment of Engineers, under Colonel 
Talcott, of which our informant was a member, was formed in a hol- 
low square around the assembled officers. They occupied camp stools, 
and had a table on which the writing was done, and they were seated 
under the shade of a large apple tree. Colonel Talcott’s reigiment 
formed around them, prevented any interruption until the preliminary 
papers were signed, and the Federal officers left for Grant’s head- 
quarters. 

“This was, we think our informant stated, on Sunday. On the 
Tuesday following he had occasion to pass the spot, and not a vestige 
of the apple tree was left. Even the roots of the tree were dug up 
and carried away as mementoes of the great occasion. It may have 
been that the surrender was consummated at some other place, but 
the negotiations certainly took place under the ‘apple tree at Appo- 
mattox,’ and there is no ‘myth’ about this celebrated tree.” 

Now, the gentleman referred to was simply mistaken in his facts. 
The truth is that no “ negotiations’’ ever occurred under an “apple 
tree’’—that the “ negotiations’’ were not through “ commissioners,”’ 
but between Generals Lee and Grant themselves—and that they first 
met, not “ under an apple tree,’’ but in the “ McLean house’”’ at Ap- 
pomattox Courthouse, and that tke only possible interest which could 
attach toan apple tree was that while General Lee was waiting for 
his messenger to come back from General Grant and designate the 
place of their interview, the old hero rested under the shade in an 
orchard. We had these facts not only from members of his staff, but 
Srom General Lee himself, who once gave a party of us in Lexing- 
ton a detailed account of the surrender. 

It is perfectly true that Federal soldiers cut to pieces the so-called 
“historic apple tree,” dug up its roots, and even cut up and carried off 
all of the other apple trees in the orchard. It is also true that “ hun- 
gry Rebs.” in Richmond sold to Northern “ relic-hunters’’ tons of 
“Appomattox apple tree.’”? But this does not redeem the story, or 
make the surrender, or any negotiations concerning it, to have oc- 
curred “ under an apple tree.’’ 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE COMBINING IN THIS ISSUE OF THREE NUMBERS UNDER ONE COVER, aS 
we have had occasion to do frequently before, has enabled us to print seve- 
ral long articles, and at the same time to give variety and interest which we 
are sure our readers will appreciate. Indeed, we think that they will find it, 
on the whole, one of the most interesting and valuable issues we have ever 
sent out. 

We very much regret, however, that in consequence of a great press of 
work on our worthy printers, the number has been delayed three or four 
weeks beyond the time at which we had expected to mail it. 


DEATH OF Mrs. MARy BLACKBURN Morris.—Just as we are going to 
press, a telegram from Louisville announces the death of one who will live 
in the hearts of the thousands who “wore the gray,” and whose memory 
will be cherished by lovers of heroic devotion to duty, wherever the story 
of her life is known. 

Mrs. Mary Blackburn Morris, wife of the late Judge Buckner Morris, of Chi- 
cago, sister of Ex-Gov. Luke P. Blackburn and Senator J.C. S. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, died in Louisville on the 20th of Oct., in the 66th year of her age. 

Her services among Confederate prisoners at Camp Douglas, Rock Is- 
land, and other prisons. and her active sympathy for our cause and its ad- 
herents (briefly alluded to in the narrative of Mr. Damon, published in this 
No, and deserving a fitting record), caused the arrest and imprisonment of 
Mrs. Morris and her husband, wrecked their splendid fortune, and implanted 
the seeds of disease, from which both of them eventually died. 

We remember how warmly this noble woman was greeted at the Reunion 
of Morgan’s men at Lexington in July, 1883, and shall never forget her benig- 
nant countenance and cordial grasp as she expressed the warmest interest 
in the work of our Society, and promised to contribute something for our 
Papers on her war experiences. 

She deserves and will, no doubt, have a fitting monument of marble or 
granite; but she has erected a monument more lasting than these in the 
hearts of all who love the land and cause to which she devoted her life. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES, AND SUBSCRIPTIONS, NOW DUE at this office amount, in 
the aggregate, to the sum of $4,155, and it may be well understood that we 
need the money to meet our current expenses. We are now sending out to 
our members polite reminders of their indebtedness, and we beg that they 
will respond at once to our call; $3 or $6 is a very small matter to the in- 
dividual, but the aggregate amount is a very important matter tous. We 
are pledged not to go in debt, and we beg our friends to enable us to keep 
our pledge by a prompt remittance of their dues. 
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THE ANNUAL REUNION OF THE VIRGINIA DIVISION OF THE ARMY OF 
NorRTHERN VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION will take place on the evening of the 
23d of October. General Bradley T. Johnson will speak on the Sharpsburg 
Campaign; a number of Maryland Confederates will make an excursion to 
Richmond on the occasion, and it is hoped that it will prove one of the most 
delightful reunions we have ever had. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, which 
usually occurs during the last week in October, the time of the Virginia 
Agricultural Fair, has been postponed this year to suit the convenience of 
General M. C. Butler, of South Carolina, who has kindly consented to ad- 
dress the Society, and whose pressing engagements will not permit him to 
be here at that time. 

In making the change, the Executive Committee have also been influenced 
by certain grave objections to holding our annual meeting at a time when 
the people are so occupied with other matters of pressing interest, that it is 
impossible for many of our best members to attend. The exact day of the 
meeting will be duly announced, and special efforts will be made to render 
it the most interesting and important which we have ever held. 





THE UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT TO COL. Ros’t D. SMITH and his 
brave comrades of the Seventh, Ninth, Tenth, Twenty-Ninth, and Forty- 
Fourth Mississippi regiments, who fell at Munfordsville, the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1862, occurred on the historic ground on the 17th of September last 
(anniversary of the final surrrender of the Federal fort), and was an occa- 
sion of great interest. We deeply regretted our inability to be present. 

The monument, a beautiful and appropriate one, was erected by the libe- 
rality of Mr. James Smith, of Glasgow, Scotland (a brother of Col. Rob’t D. 
Smith), whose presence with a party of friends, from Glasgow, consisting of 
Alex. Watt, Robert Brown Smith, Miss Maria Smith, and Dr. R. G. Miller, 
added greatly to the interest of the occasion. We hope to print in our next 
the admirable address of Major E. T. Sykes, of Columbus, Miss., and the 
feeling and appropriate remarks of Mr. Smith. 

We were glad tonote that the Army of Tennessee Association, in New 
Orleans, passed appropriate resolutions, commending Mr. Smith’s noble 
act—that he was given a “ Reception” at the Bethel, at which our eloquent 
friend, Rev. Dr. R. T. Markham, made an appropriate address—and that the 
Legislature of Mississippi passed suitable resolutions concerning his gener- 
ous and patriotic action. 

Mr. Smith and his party passed through Richmond, and did the Secretary 
the honor of calling at his residence, but we deeply regret that we were out 
of the city for the day, and that as he only spent several hours here, we were 
deprived of the pleasure of paying our respects to a gentleman who, in addi- 
tion to many other friendly acts to the Confederate cause, showed his intel- 
ligent appreciation of the work of the Southern Historical Society by con- 
tributing last year two hundred dollars ($200) to our funds. 





